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th : Poll winners and rising stars equally appreciate the value of 
e ex ra a trumpet that sets no limitations for their talents . .. a Martin. 
range That's why, year after year, you'll find Martin men leading 

the polls. Isn't it high time you started enjoying the effortless 


trumpet highs, instant response and the full tones a Martin 


extra range trumpet can put into your playing? 
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With DALLAPE charcoal grey, the beauty and brilliance of 


a fine performance need not be marred by harsh glare and distracting 
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accordion’’, offers amazing freedom and ease in playing, 








rich tonal quality and styling—every detail designed 


and on TV! 


to enhance any musical performance. Ask for 
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Those Tristano Tapes. . . 
New York City 
To the Editor: 

I have just listened to the Tristano 
LP on Atlantic. First, to clear away 
any mystery concerning this record: 
Line Up is All of Me in Ab; East 32nd 
Street I was not able to identify; how- 
ever, I would guess it to be a standard 
major tune played on the harmonic 
minor seale, which is a favorite device 
with Lennie. 

What was done on 
East 32nd Street is as follows: Peter 
Ind and Jeff Morton were taped at 
normal, playing a rhythm section ac- 
companiment of these tunes. Lennie 
then played a line with his right hand 
in the bass section of the piano at a 
slower tempo and in a lower key 
(probably a perfect 5th down). This 
tape was then speeded up until it 
matched the tape containing the 
hythmiec accompaniment. 

There seems to be some confusion in 
some circles as to whether anything was 


Line Up and 





tampered with, and if so, what. There 
is plenty of tampering here, but it is 
not with the tapes containing the 
rhythmie accompaniment they ar 
normal. The tampering has occurred 
on the piano tapes; they have been 
increased, I would say, some 200 vibra 
tions a second. 

The aesthetic, psychological, and 
ethical problems here involved are not 
too complex. Most of the answer lies in 
a careful study of the sides made at 
the Confucious. 

I suggest a little more restraint from 
Barry in these matters; some of his 
comments are so obviously ludicrous. 

The point is that Lennie no longer 
enjoys an avant garde position in the 
art form. The west coast movement 
and recent trends apparent here in the 
east have little or nothing to do with 
the philosophy or the music of Lennie 
Tristano. Actually, jazz has bypassed 
Lennie and is ranging far and wide 
with a healthy vigor which has nothing 
to do with quiz tunes and multiple 
tapes. 

John Mehegan 


Old Bridge, N. J. 

To the Editor: 
Lennie Tristano’s statements quoted 
in Nat Hentoff’s excellent article on 
this pianist’s experimental jazz deserve 
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Famous as modern- 
school drummer .. . heads 
own group called ‘““The Jazz 
Messengers’’. . . voted in top 
ten ‘‘favorite drummers” Down 


Beat and Metronome popularity polls 
. .. plays Gretsch Broadkaster drums. 


Has explosive, swinging style . 


contrapuntal rhythmic effects . . 
very strong drummer . 


hearted feeling 
soloist. 


Gets the most from his Gretsch Broadkasters .. . 
best in looks’’. 


‘“‘sreatest in sound 


. distinguished by 
. depth of emotion 









warm, open- 
. exciting and creative 


ealls them 
Own set, Birdland model 


finished in Cadillac Green with gold plated metal parts. 


Your dealer has Gretsch drums... 


try them out. Write for FREE 


Gretsch Drum Catalog .. . Shows drum sets for every style . . 


choice of color. 
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to be placed in context with other fo ms 
of contemporary art. 

Tristano rightly disclaims any it 
to being called a jazz messiah, and is 
certainly still too early to say \ 
important the contribution of \ 


present-day artist will be to the mosie 


of 20 (or 50) years from now. it 
Tristano’s ideas parallel surpris \ 
the ideas of artists who are mah.ng 


advances in other highly abstract f s 
of art—painting, sculpture, serious 
sic, and dance. 

Because Tristano’s approach is so 
in tune with the approach of signific int 
artists in other fields (few of wim 
probably have heard of Tristano), 8 
very likely that Tristano, of all (azz 
artists, represents the most impo { 
thread of development in jazz, since his 
ideas in jazz have been shaped by ou 
culture in the same direction as 
portant independent artists in o 
fields. 


George Brecht 


Another Rebuttal .. . 
Chicago, 
To the Editor: 

Surely you’ve received many rel 
tals to Mr. Jacobs’ dyspeptic jibe a 
Nat Hentoff (Down Beat, May 30) 

What has attracted me to Hentoif's 
columns is not alone the scope of his 
musical know-how and_ know-whiy. 
There’s a humanity to his writings; 
always a respect for the artist, eve 
the one he may be adversely criticizing. 


In Hentoff, a mature man is at wo 

It may be worth noting that Dow) 
Beat itself, as a journal of fact and 
opinion, has found an over-all maturity 
through the years. 

The development of Down Beat itself 
might make a fine supplementary st 
some day, to the tale of jazz’ grow 

Studs Te 


Swingin’ Frankly . . . 
Washington, D. © 
To the Editor: 
In your May 
under Packaged Goods, 
Sinatra titled 
Love “s. 


2 issue you reviewed 
an LP by Frank 
Songs for Swingiw 

I don’t want to appear too churlish 
or picayunish, but during the past yea) 
you have reviewed. in Jazz Reviews LPs 
by George Wein and Don Elliott (sing 
ing) on the male side. On the femal 
side you have reviewed LPs by Je) 
Southern, Helen Merrill, Teddi King, 
June Christy, Dinah Washington, Sara! 
Vaughan, Lurlean Hunter, and severa 
others. Now do you perchance think 
that George Wein is a jazz singer and 
Frank Sinatra is a “pop” singer? The 
placement of your reviews would 
indicate. 

One loud (and perhaps middle-aged ) 
voice for the greatest—Frank Sinat 
And a suggestion that you give a list 
to the record about which this lette 
written. 

C. O. Rasmuss: 


(Ed. Note: Reader Rasmussen need have nv 
doubts as to the unalloyed joy Sinatra’s LPs have 
brought to Down Beat’s ears. Our reviews have 
so indicated. A few issue. ago, however, it wa- 
decided that because the distinction as to what 






is and what is not a Jarz si r is so hazy in 
most minds, virtually al vocal records would be 
reviewed under Packaged Goods—a classification 
that embraces collections of interest to a browd 
segment of the music-buying public. Those vocal 
records which we feel are of principal intere=| 
only to jazz fans will be placed in the = ja/7 
oategory.) 


(Turn to Page 34) 
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Special Feature 


edition of Up Beat begins on page 387, with 
s\ for instrumentalists including efforts by Bill Harris, 
George Shearing, Matt Dennis, and Dave Pell. 


On the Cover 


Crities have been turning handflips lately over the great 
ecord resurgence of Mel Torme, whose recent Bethlehem 
albums have done remarkably well. For an inside look at 


nothei 


> 


what makes this young oldtimer of show business click, 


see Leonard Feather’s story which starts on page 11. 
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The First Chorus 





In the mail the other day came a clipping 
from the University of Detroit Varsity 
News, in which an editoral was circled in 
red. I'd like to quote from it. 

"Benny Goodman, a man of tremendous 
ability and a great drawing power, was 
hired to play at this year's Carnival. 
When the people entered the dance area, 
they were pleasantly greeted by the strains 
of Benny's ‘licorice stick' floating above 
the heads of the crowd gathered about the 
bandstand. 

"This, they thought, was fine. Here was 
Benny and his aggregation giving dancers 
a few minutes to rest while the band did a 
few instrumental gymnastics. 


". . . Then at midnight, the name who had 
drawn such a big crowd suddenly disap- 
peared. What the latecomer didn't know was 
that Goodman had not shown up at the dance 
until 10 p.m., an hour after he was 
scheduled to appear. 


"Two hours each of two nights for 
Not a bad way to make a living. 


". . « We are quite certain that Goodman 
will not be asked again to play for a U-D 
function." 

Sick? Maybe. Benny's health has allegedly 
been below par of late. But that's not 
the point. 

BecauSe most of you who have attended 
proms, ballrooms, and hotels where bands 
play know that this is not an isolated 
instance. It has become common practice for 
many leaders to come late and leave early. 

And it carries the implication that the 
leader is doing the dancers an immense fa- 
vor by Showing up. And that once he has 
dropped in to play a couple of solos, or wave 
a baton and sign a few perfunctory auto- 
graphs, the job is finished. 

But it also carries the strong implica- 
tion that the band doesn't need him to play 
well, and that a bandleader supplies only 
a name—a la no talent. 


Granted, the leader has other responsi- 
bilities. There are people to meet, book- 
ers to talk to, press agents to consult, 
friends to see. But his primary function 
lies in the title he carries—leader. 

And it might be wise for many of the men to 
take a long, objective look at themselves 
to see just how much their attitude toward 
dancers has to do with the fact that there 
aren't many dancers anymore. 

The Dance Orchestra Leaders of America 
have another national convention coming up 
in the fall to try to work out their prob- 
lems. It might be wise if they would de- 
vote a portion of their time to defining 
just what responsibilities they have as 
leaders to the people who pay their salaries. 

Couldn't hurt. 





$6,000. 


-—jack tracy 
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Sticetly Ad Lib 


NEW YORK 


ONSTAGE: Mr. Wonderful, critics nothwithstandi: is 
doing well, and may go into the fall . . . Bob Merrill \. -ot 
a score for Anna Christie for MGM, but the work wil! ‘irs 


be produced on Broadway because of the enthusias:) of 
producers Robert Griffith and Harold Prince and George 
Abbott . . . Columbia’s recording of The Most Happy } ella 
will take two 12” LPs. Several dise jockeys and a coup « of 
a&r men invested in the show .. . Shirley Jones sta ir 
The Beggar’s Opera at the Cambridge (Mass.) d:ima 


festival July 25-Aug. 11. 


ENTERTAINMENT-IN-THE-ROUND: Tommy Small. of 
WWRL has been elected the new Mayor of Harlem via 


the customary newspaper polls .. . Louie Bellson hop: s to 
head a band this fall on a theater tour with Pearl Builey 
. . . Liberace starts a series of British dates Oct. 15 and 
will probably also play Amsterdam and Paris bef: a 
probable Broadway show in November . . . Jackie Gleason 
is talking—but just talking so far—about touring with a 
40-piece band . . . Lonnie Donegan is at the Town and 


Country in Brooklyn for two weeks after shots on the 
Perry Como show and Bill Randle’s TV seminar in Cleve 
land. Lonnie may stay here throughout the summer if 
work holds up . . . Benefits for the injured Arnett Cobb ar¢ 
scheduled for the Apollo and the Savoy for mid-June 

Negotiations are underway for a Bill Haley tour of Eng 
land and Europe starting early in September . . The 
Cameo returned to jazz with Sylvia Syms and Billy Taylor 
; Caterina Valente will play the Cotillion room of the 
Pierre Sept. 25 ... Eartha Kitt opens at the Persian roon 
Oct. 11. Fall season starts there Sept. 13 with Lisa Kirk. 


JAZZ: When Buddy Collette had to miss most of the 


Chico Hamilton unit’s New York debut due to studio con 
mitments, Jerome Richardson did a most impressive job of 
assimilating the book quickly and well... Phineas Newborn 


cut an album for Atlantic. Unaccompanied on some tracks, 
he added Kenny Clarke and Oscar Pettiford on others, and 
his guitarist brother, Calvin, on the rest .. . Jackie McLean 
will probably replace Hank Mobley with the Jazz Mes- 
sengers. Mobley wants to study in New York... Morgana 
King was brought back into Basin Street for her fourth 
booking in seven weeks . . . Savoy will issue a set of old 
Joe Williams sides on its Regent label .. . Blue Note 1% 
corded Chicago tenor John Griffin, well-regarded by travel 
ing musicians, with Max Roach, Curly Russell, and Wynton 
Kelly. 


Benny Goodman plays Mozart’s clarinet quintet at the 
Berkshire Festival July 11... John Mehegan still at Th: 
Composer . . . Hear Me Talkin’ to Ya will be published ir 
Denmark ... The Nut Club in the Village, a strip joint, 
may switch to jazz under a new name, The Pad... Marian 
McPartland and Tal Farlow share the bill at The Compose: 
starting June 21 ... Conte Candoli quartet followed by) 
Kenny Dorham quintet at Cafe Bohemia, with Blue Not 
to record the latter combo at the club. Hal Schaefer goes 
into the room June 8 for two weeks ... Terry Gibbs at 
Birdland June 2-20 .. . Teddy Wilson trio at the Embers 
June 18-Aug. 5... Al Bandini at Cafe Rivera in the \ 
lage with pianist Ed Wilcox . . . J. R. Monterose says t/at 
how it’s spelled . . . Elvin Jones back on drums with Bud 
Powell . . . Rose Murphy at the Embers opposite Hampton 
Hawes, used Slam Stewart, Jimmy Shirley, and Bobb» 


Donaldson as backing . . . Gerry Mulligan swung back 
action in May at Olivia’s Patio lounge in Washingtor 
Louis Armstrong will not play Latin America for the stat 


department this summer as reported elsewhere. 


RECORDS, RADIO, TV: Before Elvis Presley's \ 
single, My Baby Left Me and I Want You, I Need You, was 
even shipped, Victor had advance orders of 400,000. His 
album has broken all Victor pop album records, sailing 
past 300,000, which is 100,000 more than The Glenn Miller 
Story and Mario Lanza’s The Student Prince . . . Bill Haley's 
See You Later, Alligator is his fourth million-selling dise 
... Dise jockey Bill Randle recording for Coral as Swingin’s 
Sam ... RCA Victor signed 27-year-old classical pianist 
Gary Graffman . . . Person-to-Person interested in Duke 
Ellington as a guest. Also Dizzy Gillespie, although Sid 

(Turn to Page 32) 
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Splendid !! 


hicago—From Music Makers, Har- 
ok T. Flartey’s column in the Morris- 
town, N. J., Daily Record, 

‘Willie (Restum) blows honking riffs 
on a baritone sax and demonstrates 
a |} of tricky footwork. His Bermuda 
sherts and oversize canvas shoes add 
to ‘he informal atmosphere. Such zany 
bit as blowing I’m Forever Blowing 
Bubbles on his sax while bubbles 
strcamed from the top of his hat and 
parading around the gym playing When 
the Saints Go Marching In, with the 
trombonist perched on his shoulders, 
had the crowd screaming. It was a 
splendid evening of entertainment. The 
Lions club is to be congratulated for 
sponsoring the high caliber show.” 

Real lions? 


Huge Ovation 
For Ted Heath 


New York—Ted Heath closed his 
7,000-mile tour of America with an 
enthusiastically successful sellout Car- 
nezie Hall Concert May 1. June Christy 
ended the first half of the concert and 
the Four Freshmen closed the second. 
The rest of the program was played 
by the Heath band. 

Booking agency executives and trade 
paper reporters in the audience agreed 
that the audience response to the 
Heath band exceeded in intensity and 
volume any reaction to an American 
band at Carnegie Hall in recent years. 
Reason was that few American bands 
pay as much care as Heath to precision 
section work and showmanship (in- 
cluding the high polish on all the in- 
struments). Also, since most of the 
members of the Heath band have been 
together a long time, there’s an infec- 
tious band spirit in the unit that’s 
rare in American bands. 

In any case, the audience stamped 
and cheered for more Heath at the end 
of the concert until Nat Cole came out 
from the wings to deliver a tribute to 
Heath and his men. If another ex- 
change agreement can be worked out 
next year, Heath will return, probably 
as the head of his own package. He 
indicated before sailing back to Eng- 
land that he had taken a loss of $79 on 
the tour. “But we had to come,” he 
pointed out, “even though it cost $9,000 
alone in transporting the band.” Heath 
figures it was a sound investment in 
view of the added prestige his orches- 
tra gained and the increased sale of 
his London Records. 

London recorded 1% hours of Heath 
at the concert and hasn’t decided yet 
whether to release a two-12” set or 
separate LPs. Album is likely to be 
released in September. 








Gary Crosby In Army 


Hollywood — Gary Crosby was in- 
ducted into the U. S. army here May 
2 and reported for basic training at 
Fort Ord, Calif. 
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McKinley, Off And Running With 


Miller Ork, Is Booked Into August 


New York—Even before personnel or arrangers had been set up 
for the Glenn Miller Orchestra under the Direction of and Featuring 
tay McKinley, the band had been booked into August by Willard 


Alexander, who is credited with the 


The orchestra will be run by McKinley 
in partnership with Helen Miller and 
the Miller estate represented by attor- 
ney David McKay. McKay has set up 
Glenn Miller Productions, and he will 
act as one of its directors. 

Contacted at presstime, McKinley 
stated, “I’m auditioning arrangers 
much more seriously than musicians, 
because we require people who can 
write the Miller sound. We’re using 
Glenn’s old book to the hilt, selecting 
its highlights, and we'll also include 
some of the songs that have been iden- 
tified with me on records. 

We will, of course, include the most 
popular current songs, but as written 
in the Miller style. The important thing 
in the Miller band is not so much the 
personnel as the book. 

“It’s not like the Goodman band, 
where you need a clarinetist and some- 
body to take the Harry James parts. 
This band is featured collectively; the 
soloists are not the primary factor.” 

The reorganized Miller band is not 
expected to record for six months, but 
eventually will cut for RCA Victor. 
Although there may be one or two try- 
out dates, the official opening for the 
band is June 8 at the University of 
Maine in Orono. The band then moves 
on to: 


Hershey, Penn. (9), Philadelphia (11), Lewis- 
town (13), Pittsburgh (14), Youngstown, Ohio 
(16), Celina, Ohio (17), Lexington (20), Co- 
lumbus, Ohio (22), Norfolk (28), Carroltown, 
Penn, (29), Langley Air Force Base (July 1), 
Buckeye Lake, Ohio (6), Walled Lake, Mich (7), 
Traverse City, Mich. (11), Muskegon, Mich (13), 
Spring Valley, Ill. (14), Cedar Lake, Ind. (16), 
Rochester, Ind. (18), Des Moines (20), Marion, 
lowa (21), Sioux City (22), Waterloo, lowa 
(25), Sioux Falls, S. D. (26), St. Paul (28), Aus- 
tin, Minn. (29), Dubuque, lowa (Aug. 1), San- 
dusky, Ohio (9), Flint, Mich. (11), Endicott, 
N. Y. (25), and Ephrata, Penn. (26). 





Mercer Named 
Academy Pres 


Hollywood—Johnny Mercer has been 
elected president of the Hollywood 
chapter of the Academy of TV Arts 
and Sciences. 

He was voted into office by the local 
board of governors over his protesta- 
tions that he did not feel he could give 
the office the attention it warranted, as 
he has a possible Broadway show up- 
coming and may not be able to devote 
fulltime efforts to the job. Mercer was 
first vice-president last year. 


Grove Signs Cole 


Hollywood — Nat Cole has been 
signed for his first appearance at the 
swank Cocoanut Grove, the supper 
club management has announced. The 
singer-pianist will open a three-week 
engagement sometime this summer, 
definite date to be announced shortly. 





idea for re-forming the orchestra. 


Newport Lineup 
Practically Set 


New York—Except for last-minute 
additions and a few possible changes, 
this year’s American Jazz Festival at 
Newport (July 5, 6, 7) shapes up this 
way: 

Thursday — Count Basie, Sarah 
Vaughan, George Shearing, Toshiko 
Akiyoshi, Jutta Hipp, Charlie Mingus, 
and a Dixieland group not yet set; 

Friday—Louis Armstrong, Dave Bru- 
beck, Kai Winding and J. J. Johnson, 
Miles Davis, the Eddie Condon All- 
Stars, Jimmy Rushing-Buck Clayton, 
and possibly the Jazz Messengers; 

Saturday—Duke Ellington, Art Ta- 
tum, Chico Hamilton, Gerry Mulligan, 
Anita O’Day, and Friedrich Gulda. 

The fees of the Friday night artists 
are being paid for by Columbia Records, 
who will record the night for a future 
album. 

On Friday afternoon there will be a 
panel discussion on the evolution of jazz 
by several writer-historians not yet 
selected. Saturday afternoon will fea- 
ture a concert of relatively new and in 
some cases experimental units. Set thus 
far are the Bud Shank quartet and 
Phineas Newborn’s quartet, with prob- 
ably three more combos to be added. 


Randall Gets Fast 
Dixieland Shuffle 


New York—Almost ignored in the 
trade press play on Louis Armstrong’s 
exchange visit to England was the dis- 
posal of his British opposite number, 
Freddie Randall, in this country. 

Trumpeter Randall and his Dixie- 
land band finally were slipped incon- 
gruously into Irv and Is Feld’s Biggest 
Rock ’n Roll Show of ’56. 

The tour, a big money-maker, will 
have played 45 dates by June 3, and 
Randall was to join the troupe in New 
Orleans May 19 for its last 16 dates. 
Heading the package are Bill Haley 
and His Comets, and the roster in- 
cludes the Platters, Clyde McPhatter, 
Lavern Baker, Big Joe Turner, Frankie 
Lyman and His Teenagers, Teen 
Queens, Bo Diddley, the Drifters, the 
Flamingos, the Colts, and Red Pry- 
sock’s orchestra. 

The show was made up of acts from 
five agencies and since Joe Glaser, 
Armstrong’s manager, controlled sev- 
eral of the important acts, Randall’s 
inclusion was arranged. 











Tal Farlow Trio; Composer, New York 


One of the most gratifying trios to 
play New York in the past three years 
was first assembled several months ago 
by Composer co-owners Cy Baron and 
Willie Shores to fit the calming speci- 
fications of their room. Headed by gui- 
tarist Farlow, the unit includes Eddie 
Costa on vibes and piano, and bassist 
Vinnie Burke. 

The continually inventive interplay 
of the trio is formed of the kind of mu- 
tual pleasure in and respect for each 
other’s musicianship that makes for a 
constant, spontaneous exchange of 
mid-chorus smiles. Farlow idea-wise is 
like a swinging waterfall with a rare 
resourcefulness of fresh conception. He 
gets a warm, full, single-string tone 
with a minimum of the neon-like sound 
glare too many electrified guitarists 
radiate. When the others solo. Tal 
turns off the juice and comps with un- 
failing unamplified time. (Few aural 
experiences are as cleanly welcome 
these days as the sound of an unampli- 
fied guitar.) 

Costa, certain to be an important 
force tn modern jazz, plays both his 
instruments with spare, heated im- 
agination and one of the deepest feel- 
ings for swing among the newer jazz- 
men. Vinnie Burke, a_ distinguished 
craftsman, is a rhythmic bulwark as 
well as a _ consistently stimulating 
soloist. 

Most of the trio’s tasty book is made 
up of heads. Tal has written down some 
themes and the combo also plays sev- 
eral titles from Tal’s albums. A char- 
acteristic casual set might include an 
up-tempo Yesterdays with Costa wail- 
ing incisively on vibes; Tal’s And She 
Remembers Me; Duke Jordan’s tensile, 
melodically attractive Jordu; a lyrical- 
ly virile They Can’t Take That Away 
from Me; an extended treatment of 
their signature, J Brung You Finjians 
fur Your Zarff, titled by Sol Weiss, the 
Jean Cocteau of Fantasy. 

The trio unfortunately may not be 
together too much longer, since Far- 
low intends to settle on the west coast, 
while Burke and Costa have commit- 
ments here. Norman Granz, however, 
will record the combo for Norgran and 
they'll be back at the Composer June 21 
on the same bill as the Marian McPart- 
land trio. It’s worth traveling some 
distance to expose yourself to the re- 
laxing airiness and wit of this post- 
graduate diseussion group. 


—nat 


Duke Ellington, Hazel Scott; 
Flamingo, Las Vegas 

Although Duke Ellington and the 
type of presentation given him at the 
Flamingo are not in close harmony, 
he and his orchestra are bringing some 
fresh musical air to this overly-com- 
mercialized gambling rampart. Hazel 
Seott, too, has her inning in which she 
adds to the smarter side of the produc- 
tion. 

Duke, whenever away from jazz lairs, 
usually relaxes to the point where he 
will voice no opinion on the proper 
showcasing of his prodigous talent. 


There is a willy-nilly quality about this 
particular show which finds everything 
Ellington-wise weighting the forepart 
and no representation — other than 


backing the dance line, comedian Archie 
Robbins, or Hazel Scott — thereafter. 
The audience fairly begs for more of 
the Duke, but has to be content with 
the tasty sampling up front. 

If other emcees along the Vegas Strip 
would assemble ringside at the Flam- 
ingo to learn from this masterful verbal 
pilot, all production IQs would imme- 
diately rise. As for the style of music 
purveyed, Ellington has few peers. A 
getaway with VIP Boogie and Jam 
with Sam brings many soloists forward 
— Harry Carney, Jimmy Hamilton, 
Nelson Williams, Paul Gonsalves, Britt 
Woodman, Russell Procope, Willie An- 
derson, Quentin Jackson, and Clark 
Terry — for brief solos. Johnny Hodges 
sounds his scooping, liquid alto in J’ve 
Got It Bad, and vocalist Jimmy Grissom 
receives warm reception in Everything 
But You. Duke delights with his mono- 
logue, Pretty and the Wolf, with assist 
from Hamilton, Carney, and Procope, 
moving aside from some puckish antics 
from Ray Nance in Hey, Mon Cherie. 
There remains the lengthy but out- 
standing medley of Ellingtonia, com- 
prising the bulk of his pop tunes to 
bring the segment to a strong finish. 

Miss Scott’s sophistication is evident 
in her French version of Autumn 
Leaves, not altogether a wise linguistic 
foray for this room. She strives for 
earthiness in the Neal Hefti arrange- 
ment of St. Louis Blues, and in Come 
By Sunday zips up her skirt to romp 
in a display of legs for insurance of 
further rapport with the Vegas dice 
set. Not until the finale, a mad One 
O'Clock Jump, with the Scott piano 
outlined against the Ellington sound, 
and the dance line prancing in all 
directions, do the restrictions seem to 
vanish. When the curtain falls upon 
Duke and Hazel in a casual version of 
the jitterbug, the table-sitters are quite 
carried away by the scene, however 
cliche. —bill willard 

Teddy Charles Concert; New York 

More than 300 quietly intent high 
school and college students attended a 
recent Teddy Charles tentet concert in 
the Joan of Are junior high school 
auditorium, sponsored by the Two Jazz 
clubs of City College of New York. 
Musically and programatically, the 
concert was one of the best modern 
jazz evenings held in New York in the 
last few years. 

The musicians were Charles, Art 
Farmer, Gigi Gryce, Hal Stein, Teo 
Macero, Don Butterfield, Jimmy Raney, 
Hall Overton, Charlie Mingus, and 
Rudy Nichols. A large percentage of 
the concert consisted of numbers from 
Charles’ recent Atlantic LP for the 
same instrumentation and with five of 
the same men. 

Among the more immediately ef- 
fective performances were Mal Wal- 
dron’s Vibrations, Jimmy Giuffre’s The 
Quiet Time, Charles’ arrangement of 
Nature Boy and his own The Emperor, 
Bobby Brookmeyer’s Show Time (not 
on the LP), George Russells Lydian 
M-1, improvisations on Night in Tuni- 
sia, and Butterfield’s surprisingly flexi- 
ble tube performance on Sunday Kind 
of Love. 

Charles proved to a lucid, slightly 
barbed, and always helpful commenta- 
tor. The concert as a whole was d's- 
tinctly superior to the underrehearsed 
modern jazz evening in Cooper Union 


several weeks before. —nat 





Berkshire Sets 
Jazz Festival 


Lenox, Mass.—The Berkshire }. usiec 
Barn, a mile from the Boston m 
phony orchestra’s “shed,” will of 
summer-long jazz festival sta 
July 1 with Louis Armstrong an ul- 
minating Sept. 2 with the Modern ‘azz 
Quartet. 

In between these dates will be «me 
20 other concerts covering a wide 1. 1g¢ 
of jazz and folk music. Phil and Si ph 
anie Barber administer the Baim 

Climax of the festival will be th 


7th annual jazz and folk round table 
starting Aug. 12 and continuing for 
three weeks, during which the Movern 
Jazz quartet will be in residence at 
Music inn for a workshop period of 
experimentation. Other musicians may 
be invited by the MJQ to participate. 

In addition to the concerts men- 
tioned, bookings include Count Basie 
(July 4), Dave Brubeck (8), Duke 
Ellington (15), Sarah Vaughan (Aug. 
©), the MJQ and Chris Connor (12). 
Richard Dyer-Bennett, Carlos Montoya, 
and Josh White are planned for a 
Saturday afternoon series of concerts 
in late July and early August. 

The Barn also is continuing this 
year its modern jazz series, on four 
Thursdays starting July 12. The four 
groups will be announced at a later 
date. These evenings will be advertised 
as “Concerts for Connoisseurs.” 

The open court of the Barn will have 
a weather-tight canvas roof this year, 
and seats are being added to bring 
capacity to 800. 


Daddy-O Loses 
Suit Vs. MGM 


Chicago—A_ federal district court 
jury early this month found MGM pic- 
tures not guilty of violating any rights 
of the well-known, rhyming Chicago 
dise jockey, Daddy-O Daylie, in the film 
Blackboard Jungle. 

Daddy-O claimed his _ professional 
career, name, and reputation were 
damaged by MGM’s use of a character 
in the picture whose French name, 
Dadier was distorted to Daddy-O by the 
juvenile delinquents he taught. Th 
association of the name Daddy-O was 
alleged to be an invasion of Daylie’s 
rights — $700,000 worth, to be exact. 

The trial lasted more than a week, 
with the long parade of witnesses fo1 
both sides including a number of Chi- 
cago radio and TV personalities, jazz 
club owner Frank Holzfeind, pianist 
Max Miller, Evan Hunter, author of 
Blackboard Jungle, Richard Waterman, 
anthropologist from the Northwestern 
university, Dan Burley, writer for Jet 
and Ebony, and poet Langston Hughes. 

Even neutral Down Beat got into the 
act. Editor Jack Tracy testified as a 
witness on behalf of the plaintiff, and 
columnist Leonard Feather testified 01 
behalf of the defendant, both on the 
basis of personal knowledge. 

—I. I. Silvermar 
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Manuti In Bitter Attack On 
Read, Local 47 Associates 


New York—AlI Manuti, President of Local 802, American Federa- 
tio. of Musicians, has attacked Cecil Read and the anti-Petrillo Local 
17 (Los Angeles) forces in a bitter editorial in the April issue of 


All-gro, official publication of 802. 


i xcerpts from Manuti’s long report 
to the membership contain these char- 
ges: “Stripped of all its camouflage and 
deliberately created fog and obscurity, 
the Loeal 47 story is that of a struggle 
between two political factions of a loca! 
labor union for internal control. As 
suc, it is Local 47’s own problem. We 
should not inject ourselves into this 
purely local matter. In fact, we have 
no right to inject ourselves into it, to 
endorse one faction or another, to take 
sides in any way. 

“Mr. Read and his committee are 
engaged,” Manuti said, “in a deliberate 
attempt to wreck the American Federa- 
tion of Musicians, and consequently, 
every Local of the American Federa- 
tion of Musicians. Mr. Read, and his 
committee are deliberately attempting 
to destroy the Music Performance 
Trust Funds and thereby’ deprive 
thousands of musicians of all locals 
of a souree of musicians’ employment, 
and one which has been the principal 
instrument for focusing attention on 
the battle for live music in America. 


“Mr. Read and his committee,” 
Manuti continued, “are deliberately 
planning to disenfranchise over 14,000 
member's of Local 47 and set up a tight 
little union consisting solely of select 
employees. In view of the foregoing, 
Mr. Read and his committee stand self- 
accused of irresponsibility, of reckless- 
ness, and as lacking in any of the fun- 
damental qualities for trade-union 
leadership.” 

Manuti went on to say that he is 
opposed to Petrillo on the specific issue 
of the $25 fee per musician for the 
re-run on TV of films they’ve made 
(the fee now goes into the Trust 
Fund), adding: “I feel that the Feder- 
ation should forbid any reuse of films 
with the original music, so that those 
who want to use the films again on 
TV would have to employ musicians to 
rescore them and thereby create more 
jobs. But I part company with Mr. 
tead, and refuse to join him in a de- 
liberate attempt to wreck the entire 
Trust Fund’s setup, simply because 
I disagree with one of its provisions.” 


Chicago Gets 
New Jazz Room 


Chicago— The Randolph St. night 
spot, Mambo City, has been redesig 
nated as the Modern Jazz room, with 
bookings set through mid-August on 
name jazz attractions. Proprietors Milt 
Schwartz and Ralph Mitchell probably 
were inspired to make the change by 
the growing interest in jazz in Chicago. 

First attraction was the combo of 
J. J. Johnson and Kai Winding. Gerry 
Mulligan opened a two-week stand o1 
May 30, Al Belletto follows for a lone 
week on June 13, Chet Baker takes ove) 
on June 20, Don Elliott on July 4, 
Chico Hamilton on July 18, and the 
Australian Jazz Quintet is set for Aug. 
1 


The Modern Jazz room is located up 
stairs of the Preview lounge, which has 
been specializing in loud musie to lure 
off-the-street trade. The Dukes of Dixie 
land currently are featured there. 


Tape Recording Book Out 


New York — A book designed for 
amateur and semiprofessional tape re- 
cordists, Tape Recorders and Tape 
Recording (192 pp., 100 illustrations, 
Radio Magazines, Inc.), has been pub- 
lished. School classroom techniques 
are given special emphasis in the book. 
The author is Harold D. Weiler. 





Philadelphia 


FOR THE FOURTH consecutive 
year Down Beat has polled the nation’s 
music erities to determine their choices 
of the best in the classical field, and 
for the fourth consecutive year the 
Philadelphia orchestra has been re- 
soundingly adjuged the world’s pre- 
mier Musi¢e group. 

The best conductor category was 
headed not by Philadelphia’s Eugene 
O;mandy, however, who won last year, 
but by Fritz Reiner, who has had re 
markable success with the Chicago 
Symphony orchestra the last three 
seasons. 

The Budapest String quartet re- 
peated as the best chamber music 
group, with the leading male singers 
lining up this way: Jussi Bjoerling, 
tenor; Leonard Warren, baritone, and 
Boris Christoff, basso. 

Elisabeth Schwarzkopf was named 
top soprano; Blanche Thebom, mezzo, 
and Marian Anderson, contralto. 

Complete results and best recorded 
efforts of the year follow: 


Best Orchestra 
. Philadelphia orchestra 
. Concertgebouw 
Boston Symphony 
Best Conductor 
. Fritz Reiner (Chicago Symphony} 
. Eugene Ormandy (Philadelphia orchestra) 
. Charles Munch (Boston Symphony) 
Best Chamber Music Group 
. Budapest String Quartet 
. | Musici 
. Hungarian String Quartet 


wn— 


wn — 


wn — 
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rk Again Tops Classics Poll 


Best Male Tenor 
1. Jussi Bjoerling 
2. Richard Tucker 
3. Jan Peerce 


Best Baritone 
|. Leonard Warren 
2. Mattia Battistini 
3. Robert Merrill 


Best Basso 
1. Boris Christoff 
2. George London 
3. Cesare Siepi 


Best Soprano 
1. Elisabeth Schwarzkopf 
2. Renata Tebaldi 
3. Zinka Milanov 


Best Mezzo 
1. Blanche Thebom 
2. Nan Merriman 
3. Rise Stevens 


Best Contralto 
1. Marian Anderson 
2. Jean Madeira 
3. Nan Merriman 


Best Recorded Performances 
of 1955 
Symphony 
. Shostakovitch's 10th by Dimitri Mitropoulos 
and the New York Philharmonic (Columbia) 
2. Tchaikovsky's Fifth Symphony by William 
Steinberg and the Pittsburgh Orchestra 
(Capitol) 
. Ravel's Daphnes et Chloe by Charles 
Munch and the Boston Symphony (Victor) 


Ww 


Opera 
1, Mozart's Cosi Fan Tuti (Angel) 
2. Don Giovanni (London) 
3. Verdi's Aida by Milanov and Bioerling. 


(Victor) 
Chamber Music 


|. Complete Brahms quartets by the Buda- 
pest quartet (Columbia) 

2. Beethoven's quartets by the 
quartet (Angel) 

3. Quartetto Italiano-Malipiero and Prokofiev 
(Angel) 


Hungarian 


Vocal 
1. Mozart Songs by Schwarzkopf & Gieseking 
(Angel) 
2. Del Monaco & Tebaldi (London) 
3. Russian Songs by Christoff (Victor) 
Piano 
1. Emil Gilel's Tchaikovsky Concerto with 


Fritz Reiner conducting (Victor) 
2. Gieseking's Complete Mozart (Angel) 
3. Beethoven Piano Sonatas by Bachaus (Lon- 


don) 


Welk Orchestra Signs 
For Second Video Show 


New York—Lawrence Welk and his 
orchestra have signed a contract for a 
second show on ABC-TV to start Sept. 
3 (9:30 to 10:30 p. m., EDT). 

The new program will be aimed at 
teenagers and will feature guest sing 
ers and instrumentalists in vogue with 
the youngsters, Welk said. 














Bethlehem Started In Pops, Turned To Jazz 


BETHLEHEM’S YOUNG PRESIDENT, Gus Wildi, 
stopped in midstatistic and asked, “Tell me, why do mag- 
azines use the term ‘independent label’ in writing about 
companies like ours? Is that a euphemism for ‘small’?” 

The answer given was that the “major” labels were often 
part of extended diversified domains like Victor-RCA, Co- 
lumbia-CBS, Capitol-EMI, Decca-Universal-International, 
and ABC-Paramount. As it happens, the independents al- 
most always are smaller than the majors. 

“Well,” Gus mused, “I guess I’d rather be called inde- 
pendent than small. But I think you’ll find that Bethlehem 
has grown into one of the biggest independents in the field 
so we’re not exactly small, in any case.” 

The size of Bethlehem’s catalog and record sales backs up 
Gus’ contention and indicates how quickly a relatively new 
label can rise in the current record market once it has de- 
termined on a direction and has then established a person- 
ality via a growing and fairly consistent catalog. 

BETHLEHEM MUSIC CORP. BEGAN with ingenuous op- 
timism in the fall of 1953 as a label doing battle in the 
fierce lists of pop singles. After a shaky year, Wildi decided 
in the fall of 1954 to switch to jazz LPs. 

“We had to do something,” he points out candidly, “or 
go out of business. So we reorganized the company and 
started more or less fresh.” 

Bethlehem’s first LP, Chris Connor Sings Lullabys of 
Birdland, convinced the label it now knew where it wanted 
to go. The set went well from the beginning, and in fact, 
by the end of December, 1955, had sold some 18,000 copies. 
“In a previous story in your magazine,” said Wildi, “a 
former spokesman for the company gave you some inflated 
figures on that Connor LP, but these are the accurate ones.” 

It was at this point that a hailstorm of Bethlehem jazz 
LPs began to hit the stores. One astonished shop owner 
said, “If this keeps up, in order to keep in stock on Bethle- 
hems, I’ll have to evict all the other labels.”” From the fall 
of 1954 to July, 1955, Bethlehem rushed six to seven LPs 
a month onto the market. 

“The reason for that,” says Wildi, “is that we had to 
establish a name for ourselves in the trade, and had to 
show that we weren’t a fly-by-night outfit. Also, if we kept 
providing more LPs, our distributors were able to work 
better for us. In short, we needed a base from which to 
develop.” 

ANOTHER REORGANIZATION took place at Bethlehem 
in July, 1955, with Red Clyde replacing Creed Taylor as 
national a&r head and also assuming the sales manager’s 
duties. It was announced at this point that Bethlehem was 
streamlining its operation, would be concentrating on its 
contracted artists and would do very few if any more one- 
shot sessions, was concerned essentially with quality not 
quantity, and was broadening its roster to include such 
singers as Mel Torme, Frances Faye, and Marilyn Maxwell. 

The label has indeed increased its efficiency in the months 
since and is now working on a schedule that aims at releas- 
ing one album every Monday—with occasional exceptions 
because of unpredictable hassels inherent in the business- 
art of making records. 

The Bethlehem hierarchy is young but trade-wise. Presi- 
dent and sole owner Wildi, formerly engaged in Wall St. 





Terry Morel 


Claude Williamson 


10 


activities, is 30. Joe Quinn, editor of the monthly nevs- 
letter, Bethlehem Bandstand, in charge of publicity, pro: io- 
tion and co-ordinating advertising with the label’s age: y, 
is 31. Gus defines Quinn’s role as that of “the man »* ho 
takes care of things other people forget.” Joe Mura: yi, 
production manager, who co-ordinates the firm’s activi ies 
so that the albums come out on time and who handles ¢ \st 
analysis, is 28. Also an integral part of the design re 
Merch Clyde, Red’s wife, who is assistant sales manag.r; 
west coast sales manager Shelly Schneiderman; bookkee; er 
Larry Relkin, and the crisp but warm telephone voice of 
Bethlehem, Vera Stark. 

Burt Goldblatt, though a free-lance artist, has been im- 
portant to the Bethlehem scene, for he has done all Beti.‘e- 
hem’s covers, several of which have been award-winne«’s. 
Bethlehem is currently, however, searching for a wholly 
new way of packaging their albums, a way that thus ‘ar 
is secret. 

OBVIOUSLY A KEY SPOKESMAN for Bethlehem is Fed 
Clyde, since Red has the uniquely joined and often se:f- 
warring responsibilities of both a&r and sales direction. 

Clyde was brought up in show business. His mother and 
father had a song and dance act, and Red began perfor:m- 
ing with them when he was about 5. He continued in the 
act until he was about 16 when he began to drum profes- 
sionally, working with bands such as Van Alexander and 
Ted Fio Rito, among others. 

Four army years included some playing in a service band, 
and after the war, Red worked for very short periods with 
Claude Thornhill and Bobby Sherwood. He gigged around 
with small groups until 1950. 

Clyde has been with Bethlehem almost from its beginning. 
His first job was doing promotion in Washington, D. C., 
from the fall of 1953 to October, 1954. He was then pro- 
moted to west coast sales manager and also was in charge 
of a&r on the coast from October, 1954. James Henry A. 
Clyde cites as his primary credo: 

“In jazz, so far as I’m concerned, there’s really no need 
for an a&r man with regard to the music except to keep 
things within reason concerning the money spent on the 
date. But musically, I just let the guys play. I don’t know 
how other companies feel about this, but my position is 
that if we sign, let’s say, Howard McGhee, we don’t sign 
him in order to tell him how to play or to change his style. 

“I DO, OF COURSE, occasionally make some musical sug- 
gestions. I might like a given tune a little bit slower, for 
example. The guys try it that way, and if they don’t feel 
it, they still do it their way. As for picking which take we’l! 
use, we play the stuff back, and majority opinion usually 
rules. Once in a while, mine may be the minority opinion, 
but if it’s strictly a jazz date, I still let them do what they 
want. 

“Other suggestions I might make,” said Red, “might 
concern the sequence in which the choruses are played. If 
there are trumpet, tenor, and trombone on the date, I'd 
probably put the tenor solo in the middle. As for selection 
of material, the artist and I go over material together. 
If we — the company — have done a tune a million times 
and others have, too, I may suggest we not do it. But if it’s 
a jazz date and the musician still wants to do that tune, he 
does it. Same way if I suggest a song and he doesn’t like 

(Turn to Page 30) 
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By Leonard Feather 


MEL TORME recently made what 
the press agents would call a “trium- 
phant return” to New York after a 
long absence. 

The return was doubly triumphant 
in that it was not exactly, to quote 
another press agent cliche, “by popular 
demand.” In fact, in view of some of 
his earlier experiences in the Apple, 
it was only with considerable misgiv- 
ings that Mel was persuaded to return 
here at all. 

The fact that he stayed on to deliver 
one of the most buoyantly dynamic 
night club acts ever seen around these 
parts, and that the business he did at 
the Cameo amply justified his decision 
to return here, made the whole episode 
especially heartwarming. 

At 80, Melvin Howard Torme has 
more than 26 years of show business 
experience. Born Sept. 18, 1925, in 
Chicago, Mel had his musical education 
in infancy via radio. He recalls: 

“MY PARENTS USED to listen all 
the time to the broadcasts by the old 
Coon-Sanders orchestra from _ the 
Blackhawk and I used to sing along 
with the band. Well, one night my 
father took me along to the Blackhawk 
and said to Joe Sanders: ‘My boy here 
sings with you when you are on the 
air—he knows all your arrangements. 
Would you like to hear him?’ 

One can imagine Sanders’ reluctance 
at having a volunteer amateur wished 
on him; one ean also picture the aston- 
ished reaction that led him to hire Mel 
and kept the 3-year-old prodigy on the 
bandstand every Monday night for the 
next six months. “I guess there were 
no child labor laws then,” says Mel 
varuely. 

\fter the experience with Sanders, 
Mel matured during the next few years 
With such crazy combinations of the 
day as Louis Panico’s band at the 
Oriental Gardens, Frankie Masters at 
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the College Inn, and Buddy Rogers’ 
band. 

“IT began studying drums when I was 
7, at grammar school,’ Torme says, 
“but from the age of 8 until I was 15 
all I did professionally was dramatic 
radio work—a million soap operas all 
out of Chicago. 

“TOOK UP PIANO when I was 14 
and never had a lesson; a year later 
I wrote Lament to Love. This was at 
the time of the ASCAP-BMI war on 
the radio networks, when no ASCAP 
tunes could be played on the air and 
everyone was screaming’ out for new 
material. I had an uncle who was 
acquainted with Barney Ross, and 
Barney knew Harry James. He took me 
to Harry, who liked the song and re- 
corded it with a Dick Haymes vocal. 
Later on there were several other 
records on the tune, including one by 
Les Brown. 

“James seemed to be quite impressed 
with my singing, too, and he had an 
idea to put me in the band. You can 
picture what a big man I was around 
Hyde Park High. Steve Allen and I 
were in the high school band together; 
he played piano, and I played drums. 

“Then Harry James changed his 
mind and decided not to take me on 
the road. Well, you can hardly imagine 
what that did to my reputation among 
the kids. The whole bloody school 
turned against me. You know how 
mean kids can be. It was a very embar- 
rassing period for me.” 

MEL’S FATHER knew Ben Pollack 
from earlier years when Torme Sr. was 
a dancer; when Pollack said that a 
youngster like Mel could be useful as 
vocal arranger and singer in a band 
that was just being formed under the 
nominal leadership of Chico Marx, Mel 


quit school in August, 1942, and 
traveled with the band for a year. 

Pollack was the manager, and George 
Wettling was the regular drummer, but 
Mel subbed for Wettling occasionally. 
The experience led to his first movie 
assignment, Higher and Higher at 
RKO, featuring another singer who was 
making his movie debut, Frank Sinatra. 

By now Mel was beginning to earn a 
national name as a teen-aged wonder. 
When the Marx band broke up, he and 
Pollack stayed together while Ben acted 
as his personal manager. This was the 
era of the Mel-Tones, a swinging but 
ill-fated vocal group that stuck together 
for three or four years but never quite 
made the big’ time. 

DURING THIS PHASE there was an- 
other film, Pardon My Rhythm, opposite 
Gloria Jean at Universal. Mel played 
some drum solo spots and featured the 
Mel-Tones in this one; Les Baxter, who 
did some of the arrangements for the 
picture, joined the group as the bottom 
voice, but it was Mel who wrote all the 
Mel-Tones’ arrangements. 

“T lost my shirt with the Mel-Tones,” 
Mel recalls without bitterness. “But 
there were some good musical results. 
Musicraft teamed us with Artie Shaw’s 
band, and we made an album of Cole 
Porter songs. Woody Herman happened 
to hear one of the numbers, Get out of 
Town. He called Carlos Gastel and told 
him he thought I could make it on my 
own as a singer. You know Carlos— 
he couldn’t wait, he had to call up at 
3 o’clock in the morning and wake up 
my mother, father and me and tell me 
to get down to see him right away! 

“The Mel-Tones played one final gig, 
at the Golden Gate theater in San 
Francisco—strangely enough that was 
exactly where the Marx band had 
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played its last date before breaking 


up. 

EXCEPT FOR A period of army serv- 
ice in 1945-6, Mel has worked continu- 
ously as a single ever since. His first 
date, at the Bocage in Hollywood, was 
one of those opportunities usually de- 
scribed as a fine springboard for other 
jobs, and this is just the way it turned 
out. During the eight weeks for which 
he was held over there, Arthur Freed 
came in, was suitably impressed, and 
signed him for a role in MGM’s Good 
Ne Ws. 

By now Mel was riding high. He even 
had a firm reputation as a compose 
of lyries and music: Strange r in Town, 
which he had written in 1945, was re- 
corded a couple of years later by Mar- 
tha Tilton, and also by Mel himself. 
1946 was the fruitful year in which 
three of his biggest hits were written 
and recorded -County Fair, Bor fv Be 
Blue, and The Christmas Song. 

But then came 1947, which, in two 
senses at least for Mel, was the year 
of the big blizzard in New York. He 
shudders as he recalls what happened 
when he was booked into the Copaca- 
bana. 

“I wasn’t ready for it,” he says now. 
“It was damn near disastrous. Outside 
of an appearance at the Roxy theate 
with Chico Marx, this was my eastern 
debut. Mitzi Green was the star of the 
Copa show, and with this damn per- 
ennial juvenile face of mine, I looked 
even younger than I was. 


“THE CRITICS really murdered me. 
It made such an impression on me at 
the time that I can still remember al- 
most exactly what most of them said. 
Dorothy Kilgallen called me an ego- 
tistic amateur. George Frazier wrote: 
‘Mel Torme is a young man whose only 
claim to fame appears to be that he 
has had oecasional dates with Ava 
Gardner. Evidently her taste has not 
mproved since Mickey Rooney.’ And 
Earl Wilson summed it all up with: 
‘I'll take Mitzi, to hell with Mel!’ 

“Naturally an experience like this 
had a terrible effect on me. I became 
an obnoxious kid with a real chip on 
the shoulder. It took quite a while fo 
that attitude to wear off.” 

The years rolled by, and Mel worked 
steadily, with moderate 
apparently without the streak of luck 
that it takes to bring a hit record to 
any populai After Musicraft 
and Decea, there was a period with 
Capitol that was no more productive it 





success but 
singer. 


the commercial sense, though he made 
some excellent musical sides. Despite 
changes of record affiliation and of 
management, Mel still didn’t quite make 
t to the degree that his more sanguine 


| 


admirers felt he should. 

WHAT FINALLY made it for Mel, 
it would seem, was the b 2 
nterest in jazz-grounded singers and 
their consequent acceptance on LP rec- 
rds. In 1954, working for Gene No 
man at the Crescendo in Hollywood, 
Mel recorded a 12” LP one night in the 
club. At last the joyous personality, the 
fine musicianship, and at least the 
aural parts of Mel’s showmanship were 
conveyed spontaneously on records as 
no studio recording to date had suc- 
ceeded in preserving them. 

If Mel’s act had been too musical, too 
hip, or just too good for the public up 
to this time, apparently the public had 
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Vibories Invention Permi*s 
Pianist To Double In Wood 


“HOT MALLETS” may be a fo) 
gotten phrase, and the vibraphone mal- 
let may go the way of the gearshift 
car and the pre-electric guitar if Jack 
Harris has his way. 

Harris‘is an amazing character. Once 
an actor in silent movies, then a drum- 
mer leading his own band in San Fran- 
cisco for many years, he now works as 
an engineer at the Trikon Corp., in Los 

ngeles. 

A year or so ago, when Harris and 
his vibraphonist parted company, he 
decided that in the vibes department a 
good man was hard to find. So—why 
not find a way to enable every pianist 
to become a vibraphonist? 

THE RESULT WAS the “vibories,” 
so named because they combine the 
ivories of the piano keyboard with the 
egular sound of the vibes. 

The vibories are an attachment to be 
hooked up with a regular set of vibes. 
They comprise a small, three-octave 
piano keyboard, placed in front of the 
vibes, and a wooden box, fitted on top 
of the vibes, containing a series of small 


each note. 

Press down 10 notes on the piano 
keyboard, and you also depress 10 of 
the solenoids, each connected with a 


little, cork-tipped mallet on a bakelite 


solenoids, one fo 


finally succeeded in catching up with 
him. 
S ! 

to ask me to sing straight, and I told 
them anybody could do that. Am I a 
jazz singer? I would say that anybody 
who improvises as much as I do must 
be a jazz singer.” 

In 1955 Mel signed with Bethlehem, 
a company Whose executives appeared 
to share his enthusiasm for musical 
juality and his reluctance to accept 
he square, the trite, or the obvious. 
The first album, titled ZJt’s a Blue 
World, featured a dozen standards with 
an orchestral accompaniment directed 
by his long-time pianist Al Pellegrini. 

DESPITE ITS mus and comme} 
l Me! Wanted to move a 


“In the beginning’ people always used 





Cla success, 

step further. Fascinated by the sound 
of the old Gerry Mulligan Ten-tette on 
a Capitol LP, he decided to use a group 
of that type for his accompaniment o1 


the next album. With Marty Paich as 
pianist, arranger, and conductor and 
a flock of top west coast stars in the 

’ produced what most 
critics have felt is one of the greatest 
vocal LPs of recent years. 

If a suitable booking can be arranged, 
Torme wants to bring Paich back from 
London there as Dorothy 
Dandridge’s accompanist) and _ recon- 
struct the “Dek-tette,” as it was called, 
for a couple of gigs because this LP 
has brought him not only a resounding 
popular reaction but an unprecedented 
degree of musical peace of mind. 

The session at the Cameo erased all 
the ugly memories of the frustrated 
nights at the Copa; the Bethlehem 
LPs canceled out all the wasted years 
spent reaching for a hit on 78 singles. 
After a youthful career that has en- 
countered many detours, it seems that 
Torme finally has found himself. 


personnel, he 


(he’s ove! 


base. Simultaneously you hear 10 
on the vibraphone. It’s a wild and on 
derful sound. 

“WITH MALLETS, on fast, a: lib 
solo work,” Harris points out, “al! vou 
can play is one or two notes at a i m 
With the vibories you ean play b +c! 


K 
chord style in eighth notes—you can 
do anything you ean play on a } ano 
—and sound like three or four es 


men in one! 

Harris, who in 1936 was drumnx © i) 
the Gary Nottingham band whieh |iad 
Pete Rugolo on piano, took up engi 
ing in the 1940s, ran his own recordin 
studio in San Francisco for five yoa 
and has a wide range of other in\en- 
tions, among them, his own set of six 
“bongolettes” and, in the nonpercus- 
sion department, a 27-pound liferaft 
that can be dropped by parachute, oj en- 
ing up into a large cross that can ip- 
port up to 40 persons. What othe 
drummer can make this claim? 

When he gave up drums last Decem- 
ber, Harris left the vibories, the only 
model he had made, lying around un- 
use in a garage. 

ONE DAY IT occurred to him that 
his old friend Rugolo might enjoy hav- 
ing them around the house. As a result, 
they were tried out on an MGM date 
in which Pete took part, and later an 
entire LP was made for ABC-Para- 
mount, entitled Swingin’ on the Vib- 
ores, in Which Sonny Clark, Kenny 
Drew, Gerry Wiggins, and Red Mitchell 
all tried their hands at the vibe-key- 
board, and all expressed amazement at 
the fullness and richness of the sound. 

All manner of effects not normally 
obtainable on vibes, such as _ spread 
chords and various grace note devices 
suddenly became as easy as breathing 

Comes the revolution—and Harris i 
seriously thinking of marketing his in- 
vention—every musician who’s spent a 
lifetime developing a mallet technique 
will find himself utterly outmaneuvered 
by any pianist with ideas and an aver- 
age, or even subaverage, technique. 

leonard feathe 
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Reynolds Prepares 
‘Wide World Of Jazz 


New York—Fred Reynolds, Victor's 
new jazz a&r head, is preparing a 
Wide, Wide World of Jazz set for 
which Dave Garroway will do the in 
troduction and closing and write the 
notes. 

As planned now, there’ll be two sides 
apiece by Lee Wiley, Barbara Carroll. 
Tito Puente, and Helen Ward, backed 
by a big band led by Peanuts Hucko, 
and two by Hucko and the big band 
alone. Miss Wiley also is expected to 
sign a two-year contract with Victo! 
calling for a minimum of an album a 
year. 

Reynolds has signed the John 
Hamlin unit and Larry Clinton. One of 
Clintons first projects will be a moder- 
nized album of his former hits. 


Down Beat 
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By Nat Hentoff 


HANK JONES has long been admired by fellow jazz 
pianists for what John Williams has characterized as the 
“flying flow” of his phrasing, along with the quality and 
consistency of his taste. 

In recent months, Hank is finally being exposed to a wider 
audience than at any previous point in his career through 
his current work with the Benny Goodman band and partic- 
warily by means of an increasingly active recording sched- 
ule. In addition to his steadying presence as a sideman on 
many sessions for a multiplicity of labels, Hank has also 
eccived a liberating opportunity from Ozzie Cadena of 
Savoy to demonstrate his large capacity as a_ soloist. 

During a recent conversation, Hank touched on several 
central problems of the contemporary jazz pianist. In 
veporting his comments, which are as lucid and perceptive 
as his music, it should be noted that Hank is a prototype 
of a self-deprecatory artist. Almost every opinion that 
follows was preceded by Hank’s stating: “Now, this is 
only my opinion and it could be different for others or 

The Left Hand: “I would agree that the left hand in the 
playing of some of the younger pianists is too inactive. Art 
Tatum, Teddy Wilson, and Billy Taylor have indicated 
that the left hand needn’t be neglected to produce out- 
standing playing, and playing that is modern, too. The 
left hand should be used as a sort of running harmonic 
background to the right, not just to provide a sporadic 
chord now and then. The left hand should be so integral 
a part of a pianist’s playing that he shouldn’t think of one 
hand without the other. The left hand should be as fully 
capable of carrying a line as the right. 

“One reason some of the younger players are sometimes 
not too outstanding on ballads is that in thinking of the 
solo line almost exclusively, they’ve gotten so used to play- 
ing a one finger line with the right hand, they no longer 
think orchestrally, and their harmonic sense is undevel- 
oped.” 

The Paradox of Playing Jazz: “I don’t have the kind of 
natural talent that, let’s say, Erroll Garner was born with. 
If I don’t sit down and put in three or four hours a day 
practicing, nothing happens at night, not at least by my 
standards. Yet the actual playing of jazz is separated from 
the playing of so-called serious music in that it’s a relaxed 
thing. It’s not a particularly studied thing although, of 
course, you must have dene some studying. What I mean 
is | don’t think consciously of what I’m trying to do when 
I’m playing in terms of each progression as I get to it. I 
can go back later and analyze what I’ve done, but in the 
playing, there is an over-all conception, a feeling pattern I 
want to express that guides me. 

As for my own development, I was first influenced by 
Fats Waller, later Art Tatum, Teddy Wilson, and Nat Cole. 
Tatum amazed me when I first heard him. I thought he must 
ave had two pianos. When I first came to New York 
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Admiration Beginning To Mount 
For A Long-Underrated Pianist 


around 1944, I began to be influenced by Bud Powell a d 
Al Haig. I felt their style was fresh, new, and not differs 
just for the sake of being different. It made sense, had 
drive and emotional content, whatever that means in 
words. 

“I started to develop a different kind of melodic line 
during this period. And instead of playing rhythmic figures 
that were more or less separate figures, I began to use 
more passing tones, trying to weave a melody in and out 
of the chords. In other words, I began keeping the rhythmic 
line going at the same time as the melodie line, using 
the current, newer changes. Best way I can describe it is 
that I started to play more of a continuous line rathe 
than an interrupted line, and as a result, the rhythm flowed 
more, too. It was a very slow thing, a change that took 
place almost imperceptibly.” 

The Rhythm Section: “The chief fault of some rhythm 
sections is their failure to listen to the other instruments, 
to what’s goine on around them. A good rhythm section 
must have the ability to think together as a unit, to all 
have the same type of drive. It’s hard to put into words. 
They should play the same chords, and right chords. The 
bass must play basically good bass notes, not solo all 
the time. 

“By that I mean when the bassist is playing behind a 
soloist, he must play good notes complementary to what th 
soloist is playing and on which he can build. He should 
stay pretty much inside the chord. To some bass players, 
right notes mean any notes. But if the bassist plays a 
flatted fifth when he should be playing the tonic, the solo- 
ist is going to miss something in the support. He won’t 
get that bottom feeling unless the bassist is playing good 
bass notes. I don’t mean the bassist should play the tonic 
and fifth all night but he should concentrate on the basic 
notes of a chord. He shouldn’t play passing tones that 
would conflict with the soloist. Wendell Marshall is a man 
who follows the changes well, has a wonderful sound, and 
knows where to fit things. 

“The pianist in a section has a function that in essence 
is the same as that of a singer’s accompanist. He provides 
a rhythmie background in addition to the harmonic bass 
for the soloist to build on. Sometimes the pianist car 
lead, can suggest a certain progression, and let the soloist 
take it from there. Or he can follow from the beginning 
along the same line of thought the horn is doing. He should 
never get in the way; he should place the right chord at 
the right time; and he should never get so far out that the 
soloist can’t follow him. And with certain types of soloists, 
it’s better to maintain a strict rhythm and follow the horn 
all the way, do no suggesting. After all, it’s the horn who’s 
inventing on his solos and if the pianist interjects his own 
ideas too much or gets too far ahead, he’s going to inter- 
fere with the soloist’s train of thought. Nor is this function 
necessarily limiting for a pianist. For one thing, you can 
think of an endless variety of rhythmic patterns. 

“As for drummers, some can play almost anything, and 
it sounds gocd. The mistake most young drummers make, 
however, is that they don’t change the character, the sound 
of the beat often enough. Some will play the same sound 
throughout the trumpet and then the saxophone solos in 
stead of varying the character of the beat by going fiom 
snare to top cymbz! or maybe high hat. Of course, wheneve) 
possible, the drummer should find out what the soloist 
wants. Maybe he doesn’t want it changed. Also I do not 
advocate a drummer breaking the nature of the tempo in the 
middle of a solo. He should wait until the end of the chorus. 
Essentially the drummer must listen. If he does, he’ll see 
the need for changing the sound of the beat occasionally 
to conform with the soloists’ flow of ideas. Jo Jones is one 
of the best drummers in this respect. He plays drums like 
a melodie instrument.” 

What Is Swinging? “It’s a hard one to put in words. To 
me it means that the movement is flowing rhythmically, 
idea-wise, and emotionally. If the music makes you feel 
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movement, if you feel the music’s 
movement, its swinging. Swinging, 
then, implies movement of a line, of 
ideas, of emotional content. If the 
movement is dead or lacks continuity or 
if the ideas don’t flow or are incoherent 
and lack rhythmic feeling and depth, 
then the performance doesn’t swing. 

“Brubeck, a fine musician, does not 
swing to me in the true sense of the 
word. Some of the best things I’ve 
heard him do don’t swing, like the 
octet album. But I liked the ideas there 
and, harmonically, it was very well 
done. His writing and thinking are 
modern but I wouldn’t say it swung. 
Gil Evans does. The writing he and 
others did for those Miles Capitol dates 
in the late ’40s were probably the 
greatest modern swinging scores. 

“Here’s what I feel happens with 
the Brubeck quartet. Brubeck uses a 
lot of rhythmic patterns that to me are 
just rhythmic patterns. They don’t fit 
into a general thing; they’re discon- 
nected. I know he’s trying to build 
them into a big climax. But to me that 
climax is never reached in his work 
rhythmically. When you swing, the 
climax is reached rhythmically, emo 
tionally and ideationally—all together.” 

Art Tatum, Andre Hodeir, Norman 
Granz: “I dont agree at all with 
Hodeir about Tatum too often being 
too ornamental. When Tatum plays a 
run, he doesn’t play it at random. It 
definitely means something and is com- 
pletely integrated into the whole. I 
can name five pianists offhand who do 
use technique for technique’s sake. But 
not Tatum. And he sas all the tech- 
nique. Tatum has been a fountainhead 
of ideas for a long time, and has in- 
fluenced probably a lot more pianists 
than Bud Powell has, including even 
Bud himself. Listen to Bud’s Over the 
Rainbow. It’s very much in the Tatum 
vein and is away from Bud’s own 
idiom. 

“I don’t find Tatum emotionally 
shallow at all. I don’t know who could 
be more emotional. Take Aunt Hagar’s 
Blues, for example, as he plays it. I 
can name anything he’s done at ran- 
dom, compare it with anything someone 
else has done, and there’s nothing to 
be desired emotionally in Tatum’s 
performance. I will say that recording- 
wise, I like the earlier things he’s 
done on Decca, Brunswick, and Capitol 
better than his recent recordings for 
Norman Granz. Norman crowds things 
into a schedule. I feel that if it had 
been left up to Tatum, he wouldn’t have 
done all that recording at once in a 
couple of nights. Recording 50 tunes at 
one time is ridiculous. And knowing 
Norman as I do, I feel he must have 
picked some of the tunes.” 

Plans: “I hope some day to be of 
sufficient stature to go out on my own. 
I’d like to become a better, more ac- 
complished soloist. And more than that, 
I want to be able to do something 
worth while, to add something to the 
jazz tradition. I don’t want to go out 
as a soloist just to go out.” 





Maltby, Platters Tour 

New York—Richard Maltby and his 
band and the Platters will go on a 
short tour in June. Scheduled are dates 
at Allentown, Pa. (June 6); Mahoney 
City, Pa. (7); Binghamton, N. Y. (8), 
and Ashbury Park (9). 
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Music Educators Take A 
Long, Close Look At Jazz 


(Ed. Note: An important indication of the 
acceptance of jazz was the presence of four 
spokesmen for this music at this year’s Music 
Educators National conference, attended by 13,000 
delegates. The four are the Rev. Norman O°Con- 
nor, George Wein, Dave Brubeck, and George 
Avakian, director of jazz and popular records 
for Columbia Records. Avakian wrote the follow- 
ing article at Down Beat’s request.) 


By George Avakian 


IT WASN’T UNTIL the 50th annual 
meeting of the Music Educators Na- 
tional conference at St. Louis that jazz 
caught the serious attention of the 
music teachers of America. 

April 18, 1956, marked the first pro- 
gram in this long series of meetings of 
American educators that was devoted 
to a serious consideration of jazz as 
part of the study programs offered in 
music to the young people of America. 

The Rev. Norman O’Connor, Roman 
Catholic chaplain of Boston university; 
George Wein, proprietor of the Story- 
ville night club in Boston, director of 
the Newport Jazz festival, and lecturer 
on jazz at Boston university; Dave 
Brubeck, popular figure in modern jazz, 
and myself were the persons chosen to 
present the case for jazz at the con- 
ference. 

AND IT WAS just that — it was up 
to us to show why and how jazz fits 
into the study curriculum for music 
students. 

Wein acted as. co-ordinator for 
Father O’Connor and myself before the 
program. He determined that the most 
effective procedure was for Father 
O’Connor to serve as an informal mod- 
erator before and after talks by the two 
of us, in which he explained what it is 
that makes jazz a unique music, worth 
studying, and summarized what the 
materials are that go into making this 
unusual music. 

Wein and I expressed the why and 
how of jazz study. I said that first I 
would show that jazz always has been 
a part of the American cultural scene, 
adapting from and reflecting the chang- 
ing cultural patterns of every period of 
American history since its earliest man- 
ifestations after the Civil war. 

WEIN FOLLOWED with a demon- 
stration of how courses in jazz study 
could be framed to take advantage of 
the solid foundation of jazz in Ameri- 
can culture, with specific reference to 
the material available for study by 
instructors as well as students. 

Brubeck was a well-known name who 
attracted the younger delegates to the 
convention and also was a symbol to 
the older ones of a working jazz musi- 
cian who is not only talented and suc- 
cessful but also articulate in his views 
on jazz and its place in education. 

He demonstrated at the piano his 
thesis that the best foundation for a 
practical study of jazz is a solid founda- 
tion in basic music teaching, that a 
thorough knowledge of harmonic rela- 
tionships is also the foundation of jazz 
improvisation, and that a_ technical 
grasp of all music is the basis of jazz 
musicianship as well. 

THE RESPONSE from both teachers 
and students — who seemed to be equal- 





ly well represented at the confe) nee 
that morning — seemed to be mos at- 
tentive and appreciative. 

One sensed a thorough appreci: ion 
that jazz, as Father O’Connor ook 
pains to point out, was somethin» of 
value far apart from the popular n isie 
of the day. There was a mirimu: of 
confusion in the audience’s mind a: to 
just what constituted jazz. 

That the younger members of the 
audience dug the present-day trends in 
jive was apparent from the hearty re- 
sponse to my observation that rock and 
roll did not create juvenile delinquents, 
or vice versa, and that it was all too 
apparent that today’s rock-and-roll kids 
were likely to turn into staid citizens 
who vote Republican, 

Wein’s technical discussions on teach- 
ing jazz drew pin-drop attention. One 
felt that this was no dry dissertation on 
how to teach a subject, but a vital <is- 
course on the conduct of an important 
and lively course of study. 

BEST OF ALL, I felt, were the com- 
ments of the elder statesmen of the 
conference. They could have been {flip 
or obviously polite about paying lip 
service to an unscrubbed but unavoid- 
able stepchild. Instead, they were genu- 
inely interested, warm in their appre- 
ciation of our contribution and of the 
fact that all of us had taken time out 
of our professional and private lives 
to travel halfway across the country to 
do our bit for a better understanding of 
jazz and its future in the U. S. educa- 
tional system. 

It was obvious that jazz already had 
made a great impression on the think- 
ing of our leading music educators, 
that it has won a place in their think- 
ing on its own merits. What remained 
was for reason and direction to be 
given to the feeling of acceptance. 

I believe that Father O’Connor, Wein, 
Brubeck, and I were able to help that 
feeling develop into something which 
can be put into practice in the study of 
music. 


Lucky Finally Gets 
Lucky—In Europe 


Paris—While in Europe for the last 
several months, tenor man _ Lucky 
Thompson has appeared on more record 
sessions than in the last several years 
in the United States. Among his many 
sessions were 10 titles for an unspeci- 
fied company, 10 for Club Francais du 
Disque, 24 for the Swing label, and 
seven on Ducretet-Thomson with Em- 
mett Berry. 

When British baritone saxist Harry 
Klein, a replacement in the Kenton 
band for Jack Nimitz, had to return 
to London as a result of the illness of 
his mother, Lucky switched to baritone 
and played with Kenton for the rest 
of the latter’s European tour. 

Lucky was to return to the U. S. 
briefly at the end of May and then 
return to Europe for engagements into 
the fall. 
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Dissonant Thirds 








(f 1. Note: Down Beat returns here to an old review policy, by letting the performer answer 
his tics at the time they review him. But in this new series, each performer will have three 
crit to answer—longtime Down Beat writer Michael Levin, and his two invited guest ghouls, 
in t case Nat Hentoff, associate editor, and Leonard Feather, a regular contributor. Watch for 
furt! + Dissonant Thirds columns in future issues.) 


Conducted by Michael Levin 


a~— 


tween 


p for dissection, the Mitchell-Ruff Duo, recently commuting be- 
Birdland and the Cafe 


Bohemia in New York. With 


ex-!famptonite Dwike Mitchell playing piano, and Willie Ruff alter- 


> 


na 
together for about eight months. 

Mitchell, from Jacksonville, Fla., 
studied music at the Philadelphia Music 
Acaiemy, has a mother he reports as 
a fine pianist, and spent some time with 
the Lionel Hampton band. Says he 
played no jazz at all until he got into 
the army, but started playing in self- 
defense when he found a _ classical 
background did him little or no good 
at staying off KP. 

Ruff is a trained French horn player, 
a graduate of the Yale school of music, 
and is from Sheffield, Ala. He’s “fooled 
around with the bass” for years, but 
only recently started studying it seri- 
ously. 

Mitchell’s pet jazz preferences are 
Oscar Peterson, Bud Powell, and Art 
Tatum, while Ruff is voting for Ray 
Brown, Oscar Pettiford, and George 


Duvivier. 
Nat Hentoff 


Musicianship: Pianist Mitchell is 
technically fluent. He is often, however, 
overly percussive and his sense of 
dynamies is limited. On the numbers 
and passages that are closest to jazz, 
Mitchell plays with a good if not 
especially flowing beat, and a concep- 
tion that seems often to be considerably 
pre-set. There is a rather heavy de- 
liberateness in much of his jazz phras- 
ing that frequently gives the impres- 
sion more of planned effect than 
present improvisatory passion. On the 
duo’s more ponderous malfusions of 
popular material with classical for- 
mulae, Mitchell tends to be rhetorically 
wasteful via many-noted runs and 
general pyrotechnics that distort the 
essential line of the music such as it 
is. 

Ruff is an_ excellent legitimate 
French horn player with a swellingly 
round quality of tone that none of the 
jazz French horn players have yet 
matched. He also, as Mike Levin in- 
dicated, is on intimate terms with the 
nature and virtues of the sforzando. 
Unlike his colleague, he also appreci- 
ates the value of economy of means. 
He is not, nor do I think he pretends 
to be, a jazz French horn player, so 
that his interludes on the horn are 
largely in the nature of superior pop 
serenades. 

Ruff plays skilled bass (he bows 
beaut ifully), but how good a jazz bass- 
ist he is becomes difficult to determine, 
since his partner is rhythmically no 
Horace Silver, and since the two of 
them spend so much of their time in 
rhapsodizing. 

Repertoire and Perspective: On such 
amiable romps as Lucien, You're a 
Sweetheart, and Love Is Just Around 
the Corner, the duo is pleasant, but 
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ng between bass and French horn, the duo has been working 





more of an entertaining group than 
one that also particularly stirs the 
emotions. It is, however, in such em- 
barrassing numbers as Yesterdays 
(outfitted with a chorale-like opening; 
a Bach-derived chaconne-like section; 
a hopping “jazz” interlude; a pound- 
ing, stormy Beethoven-struck section; 
and a return to quasi-Bach) that the 
duo tumbles into tastelessness. Similar 
is the intermixture of Stella By Star- 
light with elements of Rachmaninoff’s 
Second Piano Concerto. 

It should be evident to musicians of 
Ruff’s and Mitchell’s background that 
there is minimal musical validity in 
grafting the architechtonics of classical 
music onto slight popular material 
from without. The “fusion” is inor- 
ganic, shallow, and basically a look-ma- 
I-can- play - Chopsticks -like-Landowska 
approach. Admittedly the duo perpe- 
trates this artificial insemination with 
more variegated vigor than the Don 
Shirley duo, and in some pieces where 
the structuring isn’t too self-conscious- 
ly overdone (the Debussy - touched 
Moonlight in Vermont and the duet 
for horn and piano in My One and Only 
Love) the result can be mildly attrac- 
tive. Yet it’s still neither creative nor 
emotionally stimulating nor fresh 
music. 

Ruff and Mitchell should perform 
classical numbers (preferably includ- 
ing a large percentage of contemporary 
works) straight. And they should play 
jazz as jazz and better-grade popular 
interludes as such without the rope 
tricks. A fourth approach could be the 
fusion from within of jazz essentials 
with more extended form—as John 
Lewis and Charlie Mingus are doing. 
In any case the Ruff-Mitchell duo are 
much too good musicians to continue 
wasting their time standing on their 
heads, 

(Note: The above commentary also 
serves as a review of their first LP, 
Epic 12” LP LN 8221.) 


Leonard Feather 


“WE AREN’T trying to prove any- 
thing,” says Willie Ruff, “we’re just 
having a ball.” 

Methinks he doth protest too much. 
You can say of the Mitchell-Ruff Duo 
that they are jazz or not jazz; that 
they swing or don’t swing; that they 
are having a ball or merely think they 
are having a ball; but one thing about 
which you can be sure beyond reason- 
able doubt is that they do sound as 
though they are trying to prove some- 
thing, 

This is not necessarily per se a crit- 
icism of the duo; it is simply an assess- 





ment of their apparent aim. However, 
it would be unwise to evaluate any 
group in terms of its intentions, since 
the emotional impact of the end must 
always take precedence over a prior 
knowledge of the means, or of the ob- 
jectives. 

During its incumbence at the Bohe- 
mia, the effect of the duo on the aver- 
age listener would depend entirely on 
the particular point during the set at 
which you happened to walk in. If you 
had chanced to arrive during Love Is 
Just Around the Corner you might well 
have been impressed by the ability of 
the pair to swing authentically and un- 
pretentiously at a happy medium tem- 
po. If, on the other hand, you had 
walked in on Yesterdays, you could 
momentarily have thought you had been 
misdirected and were at Basin Street 
listening to Don Shirley. 

Mitchell and Ruff, both academically 
equipped beyond the means of most 
jazzmen, fortunately still have contact 
with the beat at times; on such stand- 
ards as Yowre a Sweetheart they gen- 
erate a rhythmic ease far beyond the 
powers of any similar contemporary 
duo. Mitchell plays a swinging, modern 
piano when it suits his convenience; 
tuff bows his bass effectively and in 
tune on slow numbers like When I Fall 
in Love, and gets a fine, fat sound 
when he returns to the normal rhythm 
pizzicato. When he puts down the bass 
to take a French horn solo he becomes 
less of a jazzman, but the tone and 
musicianship are first class. 

It is only when they seem too pain- 
fully bent on trying to prove some- 
thing that Mitchell and Ruff goof. For 
instance, the clumsy contrapuntal idea 
of playing My One and Only Love on 
the French horn a couple of beats after 
the piano has played the melody has 
the same effect that could be achieved 
by an inept sound engineer trying to 
superimpose two tracks on top of one 
another and missing synchronization by 
a full second. In other words, the effect, 
instead of achieving any musical charm, 
is revealed for just what it is: an 
effect, and a self-conscious one at that. 

A judicious balance between the Hin- 
demith background at one extreme and 
the Lionel Hampton heritage at the 
other might bring this promising unit 
out of its present overambitious state 
to a new level of musical honesty that 
could provide some consistently valid 
and emotionally effective music. 


Michael Levin 


ONE OF THE endless little games in 
polite but bloody scuffles that take place 
between musicians and critics is a 
highly educated version of blindman’s 
buff: the musicians firmly resolved they 
ain’t about to tell the critics exactly 
what they are doing, the critics Just as 
firmly resolved they are going shove 
the musicians into a suitable pigeon 
hole if they have to decapitate them to 
do it. 

I suspect Masters Mitchell and Ruff 
are in for trouble with this game—be- 
cause they are playing at jazz in jazz 
joints—but I firmly suspect that at this 
point, they are not a jazz duo—and I’m 
not even sure they want to be called 
this. 

Don’t misunderstand—having heard 
them for four of five evenings, I’ve 
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heard them both get some quite re- 
spectable swinging ideas ~oing. 

But essentially, they are groping to 
see just how much two accomplished 
musicians can do as a duo—using both 
classical and jazz traditions and train- 
ing. 

Ruff, the bass and French horn man, 
is more at home with jazz than is 
Mitchell’s piano. The ideas and phrases 
that Mitchel] plays too often are stud- 
ied and weighted with pre-conception. 

BOTH MEN really are backing into a 
jazz style, rather than moving from it 
into other fields and traditions. Both 
are relying heavily on schooling to 
make their ideas come off, rather on 
the free-wheeling emotional drive which 
is supposedly jazzdom’s great forte. 

Their greatest asset is their musi 
cianship. Mitchell’s piano, while oc- 
casionally shallow tonally, is clean, pre 
cise, and technically interesting. Ruff’s 
ass is competent, rhythmic, and very 





well-chosen in supporting what 
ell is attempting at piano. His 
*h horn tone is superb, as are his 


and his shading. A good many 


tly essaying jazz 
listen to him 


gentry curre? 
horn might well 





for what the instrument should and 
can really sound like. 
But the basic query must be: does 
what they are putting down come off? 
From an audience standpoint, it 
co! 3 off very well indeed. The sw 0p- 
echnical demonstrations, the slick 
ations of Bachian figures with 


romantic 


passages 


eal jazz, the reliance on 

and arpeggioed piano 
a elements that cannot help but at 
tract and hold f 
dience. 

From a straight 
does not happen right now 
because both men as vet are not prima- 
ily comfortable playing straight jazz. 
Ruff says, “We can play as funky as 
they want.” True—but I don’t think 
they are really comfortable doing it. 
They are far more at ease with more 
legitimate elements in a more legitimate 
manner. 

HOWEVER FAR they have to travel 
on this particular road, it seems to me 
that they are trying to find a way of 
expression that will be unique for them. 
At times they get caught in rathet 
obvious traps of what are contrived 
effects. But there are times when what 
they play is more than neat melodic 
tatement, when it has real charm, 

\usical craftsmanship, and creative va- 
lidity. 

Dwike’s piano playing has to relax, 
he has to stop proving he has tech- 
nique. Some of Willie’s bass passing 
tones need to be firmer, his use of ad 
libs on the horn easier and possessed of 
more sense of humor. 

Most of all, they need to step pouring 
everything into the salad dressing and 
make up their minds as to exactly what 
elements they wish to use, and to de- 
velop these more fully and firmly. 

In the meantime, they are a highly 
interesting pair of well-trained musi- 
cians, trying very seriously to make 
some varying ideas come off. They are 
well-worth hearing, and may very well 
turn out to have been worth watching. 

In other words, not jazz, not classical, 
but not porridge, either. 


Mitchell-Ruff Answer 
The Duo enthusiastically endorses the 
policy of allowing the performer to 


large segments of au 


jazz standpoint, it 


-primarily 


16 


answer his critics at the time of the 
review, 

When told of the revival of the 
policy we had thought it would be a 
fairly easy task in answering the crit 
ics’ likes and dislikes, but in our case 
they don’t seem to agree on very much, 
though most of the criticisms are con- 
structive. 

The Duo is most grateful to Mike 
Levin for the many things he pointed 
out to us, not only in his written re- 
view, but at the various times he heard 
us. We heeded many of his suggestions 
With most satisfying results. He gave 
us several hearings and played records 
from as far back as 1933 Tatum to the 
MJQ to point out examples. He dis 
cussed the needs of modern music and 
the needs of the Duo w! 
tremely fruitful to us. 


lich proved exX- 

Leonard Feather’s review also point- 
ed out a thing or two. About his state 
ment that we are trying to prove 
something in My One and Only Love, 
we ask if Feather is familiar with the 
canon? Clumsy counterpoint indeed! 
(Ed. Note: Feather says: Since when 
is a canon not a form of counterpoint?) 
after he 


Of Nat Henteftf’s review: 
vives his ap»raisal of our technical 
qualifications, what he has to say is 
neithe evelant nor applicable nor 
particularly meaningful. 


We got the impression that Nat chose 
his frame of reference before giving the 


Duo a propel hearing; that he listened 
with a pre-conceived idea of what he 
wanted to near, everting to the mis 
take of wanting to categorize. This 
seems manifest in his list of approach- 
es he thinks we should take (classical, 
John Lewis, ete.). 

It is the nathetie description of Yes- 
ierdays that made us wonder if he’s 
tired, rushed, or sick. What he called 
a “Bach-like opening and a_ Bach- 
lerived chaconne” is the Bach D Minor 


Chaconne. And what he terms a re- 
turn to the quasi-Bach is the recapitu- 
lation of the fifth part of a modified 
five-part form ABCBA. Musical ingre- 
dients are usually a matter of opinion, 
but is not form a matter of fact and 
should we not at least label it correctly 
if we venture to discuss it? 

He calls the “fusion”’ or “malfusion”’ 
of “slight” themes with architechtonies 
of classical music invalid. We ask if 
Hentoff is familar with Hindemith’s 
Symphonic Metamorphosis. We wonder 
if after the “fusion,” Paul called to 
Mania Hindemith, “Look, Ma, I re- 
wrote Weber like Richard Strauss and 
Alban Berg.”’ Does he feel the same 
about the slight march of the Choral 
symphony Ode to Joy? Broad state- 
ments for a jazz critic! 

Admittedly popular material has its 
limitations in this treatment but we 
feel that there are a few tunes left, 
and we’ve just scratched the surface 
of all the avenues of expression avail- 
able to us. 


Three For One 


New York—Tony Bennett, Patti 
Page, Julius LaRosa will replace Perry 
Como this summer, when the latter 
leaves his show for a vacation. Mitchell 
Ayres, regular conductor of The Perry 
Como Show, will have his spot filled in 


by Carl Hoff. 





Perspectives 
By Ralph J. Gi. ason 
FOR THE LAST couple of yea. ., on 


of the most impressive saxopho: 3 in 
jazz has been living and workin, San 





Francisco. He is Milton A. (1! :ew) 
Moore Jr. of Indianola, Miss. 

Brew is not headlining at a_ local 
club; rather he is gigging arou the 
area, sometimes with Cal 1 ‘ 
mambo group, mainly with hi Ww) 
quartet. But always, when the vd 
spreads that he will be at some fic 
place tonight, there is an expedi to 
car him. Brew is held in consi ble 
awe, not only by the musical bohomig 
of San Francisco, but also by ery 
jazz musician in town or pussing 


through. 
And it’s no wonder. When he S, 
he makes swinging and simplicity seen 


so right it scares you. Brew, like jar 
another great jazzman, is capa { 
doing so much by playing so little «hat 
you wonder sometimes if the ones 

the technique and the annarently |imit 


less ideas wouldn't be better otf wit 
some of Brew’s soul and feeling 


AND TO BREW himself, his musi- 
cal philosophy is stark and un e) 
tious and quite clear, “My mai: a is 
to get back to simplicity,” he says. * T 
idea of playing, for me, is to cor st 
a different, not always better, I'n 
afraid, melody on the tune and sis 
of the original song, rather than con 
struct a series of chord progressions 


around the original chords. Frequently 
I don’t know the original chords. In 
spirational as opposed to mechanical 
approach. 

“Music must be a personal expres- 
sion of one’s own world and way of 


life. Hence I feel that comparison of 
individual musicians by the same cti- 
teria is impossible and unfair even if 


they play the same instrument. They 
don’t play better; they play differently. 

“Jazz music is a way of life. When 
everything else gets to be a drag, 
there’s music for forgetfulness and also 
for memory and for a reminder that 


there’s more good than bad in most 
things.”” Brew eloquently states. 
ANOTHER POINT Brew is strong 


about, is what he calls “the importance 
of complete participation.” The 
phrase is not his, he insists, but it 
“simply means everyone concerned 
concentrating on the business at hand 
in this case, jazz. This extends to the 
listener, too—you'’d be surprised how 
much he can help. 

“The biggest kick to me in playing is 
swinging. Freedom and movement. I 
guess I never have been happy with 
anything I did, but there are several 
spots in these tunes (his new Fantasy 
LP due out this month) where we at- 
tained the rapport necessary for good 


jazz. I hope so!” 
Brew has been in San _ Francisco 


since 1954, and he intends to stay here. 
“Have no tux. Will not travel,” he says 
wryly. And this is San Francisco's 
gain. Now that he is under contract to 
Fantasy for a regular schedule of LPs, 
the rest of the country will have a 
chance to hear him under the best possi- 
ble conditions; those of his own choice. 
Brew is an important jazz voice and 
it’s great to be able to hear him again. 
As Brew says, “Vive le jazz!” 


Down Beat 
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izzy s Troupe Casts Spell 
Over Mideast Audiences 


Following are from two 


the Dizzy 


(ke Note 


excerpts 


ibers of Gillespie troupe 






letter ,u 





on t in middle eastern countries. The first 
is fre Prof. Marshal. Stearns, head of Institute 
of Ja studies, whe is accompanying the band a- 
lectu ind liaison man, It's written to his wife 
ihe ond is from alto saxist Phil Woods to 
his father.) 
pDACCA —At the first performance, 
the lience was small and completely 
sile When Dizzy mentioned Louis 
Arn mez, nobody eacted at all 
W! you call Louis’ name, and no 
od inswers,” Dizzy recalled, “you 
ky you’re in trouble.” It was a co 
ssa tlop. (Remember, there are no 
uke boxes in Dacea and very few 
a ) In fact, no one had ever heard 
So over a period of four days, the 
bar yuilt up its own public. And by 
the ist night the hall was jamme« 
and jumping with a bunch of new anc 
ent astic converts acting like jitte) 
bug ily more so. The U. S. Informa 
Service men were very helpful, 
but they concentrate on local pubiicity 
It was at Dacea that Dizzy and the 
boys heard a kid playing a homemade, 
me-string violin with a small clay 
es i Everybody flipped they 
ve » weird “oriental” scale and the 
way the youngster played it; the same 


tune over and over. 


biz got out his horn and wrote down 
the notes the boy played, genuinely ad 

miring the kid’s musicianship; and then 
Diz took him to a jam session. “He was 
a musician, so I invited him to my room 
afterwards,” said Diz. The manage 

ment objected, and a hassel ensued. The 
kid had never been in a hotel and was 
frightened by all the glass decorations. 
So Dizzy took the kid in a rickshaw, 
and they played a duet together, at 
tracting a huge crowd. 


Somewhere along here Dizzy found a 


agved, third assistant caretaker fo) 
the theater they were playing and 
bought him a complete new outfit of 


European clothes. Thereafter, the car 
taker would salute whenever Diz ap 
peared, 


KARACHI — This was the town that 
everyone loved. The Pakistan musicia 
gave a party for Diz, the band did a 
live broadeast, and NBC took a news- 
reel of the group. 

This was the place where Dizzy )- 
manced a cobra. He saw a snake charm 
er at work and had to get in on the 
act — ‘Man, THIS is publicity.” As the 
two of them played for the cobra, the 
snake took a reptilian interest in Diz 
zy’s trumpet and made several lunges 
at the bright noise. 

The operation was suspended tempo 
arily while the local cats convinced 
Diz that the cobra’s fangs had _ been 
amputated. After that, Diz had a hip 
snake twined around his shoulders, and 
everybody was cool and cheerful. 

The band is being whipped into fine 
shape, various musicians are outdoing 
themselves, and the over-all effect is 
tremendous. This is probably, right 
now, the best modern jazz band in the 
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world, literally. They are playing with 
a fire, cohesion, and impact that is 
unbelievable, and the team spirit is 
soaring 

I think the enthusiastic new crowds, 
v | live jazz band, 
fu | iui the people 
youl old—wind up 
acti kids. Theve’s 

me ny Iniversa Ne re 

BEIRUT: Last the band 

i ts first job in a “ball,” 

neans a < er-party concert 


dancing. The president of the r« 


public was present, along with the emi 
of Koweit. 

The emir, who was brought up in 
England and went to school in Istanbul, 

ked startled, astounded, and then 
very pleased and happy as the band got 

ne (and, belleve me, when (tat 
band starts to roll, you don’t make con 
versatior for one thing, you can’t 
hear yourself and usually don’t want to 
anyway). 

Also present, the president of the 
American University of Beirut. Well, 
they all stayed—and they weren't sup 
posed to—until 3 a.m. Don’t mistake 
me, At first, everybody looked scared 


silly. Then Dizzy played a quiet rhumba 
! , after everybody got up to dance, 
turned into a } holocaust, and 
the people found themselves jitterbug- 
ging and screaming applause. The fast- 
est education in jazz ever. 

By the way, admission was $20, and 
a bottle of Scotch cost $30. There were 
few Americans present—they couldn't 
afford it. And the bookers cleaned up 
with another sellout. They auctioned off 


whicl 


hythmie 





watches for 


some scholarship and tool 

in $7,000 in 30 minutes (even Dizzy 
bid). Then our band boy, Boo Frazier, 
at the equest of some notable, demon 
ated how to jitterbug (with a loca 


girl) for the president. A one-man floo 
show. I got to bed at 4. 

Meanwhile, my job is gradually defi 
ing itself trouble-shooter and all 
around handyman. Last night I cat 
ied the sheet No lectures as 
vet, but one is ° Tuesday at 
the university. One problem consists of 
finding the New York correspondents 
for various publications; they 
be hidden away nobody knows where. 


music, 


booked fo 


seen 


And the local USIS is o interestec 
! ocal publicity in spite f my e 
treaties. The latest ang im | 
drveame is to get Dag Hammarsjkol 
to a Gillesmie concert, and we have 
persuaded a local tyeoon and cabinet 
member, Mr. Bustani, to invite hin 
Because all the newsmen are intereste 
in Dag not Diz. Unhip. 
From Phil Woods: 

“This is without a doubt the most 
fascinating and interesting 


trip I w 
make. Twenty nine hours to at 
othe world by plane. A completely 
different form of life. A life that hadn’ 
changed in 6,000 years until the disco, 
ery of oil. 

“All 


three performances a 


eve 


sold out. We play 


week and benefits 


concerts are 


(one or two) for the children. We too 
a walk to the bazaar, and if we thinl 
these people look funny, they must 
think us hilarious. All Americans ar 
rich and by their standards we sure 


cost 50 rials 


tonight 
cents). 


are. My 
(a little 

“The average native not employed by 
the Bioim Oil Co., will live a whole 
month on 50 rials. The hospitality is 
great, and the food is good. But right 
now I could go for a hamburger with!” 


suppe} 
over 50 





Ah... come with us to the mysterious Middle East .. . Karachi, city of a 


chantment, the strange, wondrous, inexplicable. Here we find an American dip 


(left, 


mat, trumpeter Dizzy Gillespie 


in turban with snake coiled around 


shoulders) charming another snake—and the snake charmer (right) as well 


as a youthful admirer. 











Hot Dog— 
Buddy Buddy 


BALL HALEY snc his Come 








are 


‘Rockin’ Thru The Rye’ 


with their 18th straight 


* HIT * 


on the Decca label 


* 78 RPM 229948 —45 RPM #9-29948 
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James H. Ferguson has Jolly Joyce Agency 


80! Barclay Street New York 
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EDDIE ALBERT AND MARGO 


‘ddie Albert And Margo (Kapp 12” KL-1017) is in large 
pavt an anthology of their cafe act of last season. Material 
ra ges from such engaging tracks as September Song, Jen- 
n. Kissed Me E. B. Browning’s How Do I Love Thee, and 
H. ‘lo Young Lovers, to the tear-soaked Little Child, with 
Sondra Lee and the rather obviously devised /’m in Favor 
of Friendship. There’s some amount of talking-the-lyrics 
by both that’s effective, all the more so since neither is 
a professional vocalist. Margo, by the way, remains a 


very effective actress, and it’s suprising she’s not seen more | 


ofien on stage or film. All in all, a pleasant, varied and 
rather unique collection of material, warmly interpreted. 
Orchestras are headed by Glenn Osser, David Terry, and 


Charles Dant. 
PEARL BAILEY | 
Pearl Bailey (Coral 12” CRL-57037) presents the Erroll | 
Garner of the nation’s better nightclub (and now film) 


performers in 12 lightly existentialist musings to the accom- | 


paniment of an orchestra conducted by Don Redman. At | 


least six of these tracks have never been released before. | 


Although some of the material could be better, the rich- 


humored, flawlessly timing Miss Bailey couldn’t be. One of | 


the highlights is the Bert Williams’ legacy, Nobody, and you 
also should enjoy such commentaries as The Birth of the 
Blues, Drunk with Love, and Toot, Toot, Tootsie, Goodbye. 


TEX BENEKE 
Today’s Hits (RCA Camden EP CAE-329) is a real 
sleeper that may get by you as it almost did us. On the 
date, only two of Tex’s regular men were used. The person- 


nel included, among others, Osie Johnson, Nat Pierce, John | 


Drew, Barry Galbraith, Urbie and Jack Green, Bernie Glow, 
Jimmy Nottingham, and Sol Schlinger. The swinging, 
building arrangements are by Marion Evans. What makes 
this a pleasure is the enthusiastic smack of the section 
attack, the virility of the beat, and the remembrance that 





a dance band can really sound this good and still please 


the people. Set is also a bargain, being part of Camden’s 
9-cent Today’s Hits series. Tex’s one vocal and solo tenor 
bits are harmless, and there’s one Urbie Green solo. 


DAVID BROEKMAN 

Wide, Wide World (Victor 12” LPM-1280) assembles 
examples of the expert backgrounds David Broekman has 
written and conducted on this Sunday afternoon NBC-TV 
series. He successfully meets such exotic challenges as 
Carlsbad Caverns and Autumn in Nebraska. John Wilson’s 
informative notes provide the pressure-built background of 
Dave’s assignments and tell how he works them out before 
and during the show is being shot. Now that Victor has 
given Broekman his first LP, its classical department might 
be well advised to record several of Dave’s non-incidental 
works, for Broekman is a valuable composer of concertos 
and other orchestral works. 


ROSEMARY CLOONEY-DUKE ELLINGTON 

Blue Rose (Columbia 12” CL-872) couples an Ellington 
orchestra tape made in New York with Rosemary’s singing 
in California. The fusion is an agreeable one, and while 
not of epochal importance jazzwise, it makes for a much 
better-than-average pop LP. Rosie is a very musical singer 
with considerable warmth, humor, sensitivity and a good 
beat. While no Ivie Anderson (e.g. her I Got It Bad here), 
she’s also far beyond a Joni James or Teresa Brewer. Billy 
Strayhorn wrote some new lyrics for a few of the tracks, 
and at least one of the tunes—Blue Rose (with wordless 
vocalise by Rosie)—is a new Duke song. The one instru- 
mental track is an erotic Passion Flower with Johnny 
Hodges. Among the other titles are Hey Baby, I Let a Song 
Go out of My Heart, It Don’t Mean a Thing, Mood Indigo, 
and I’m Checkin’ Out, Goombye. 


EDDY DUCHIN 


The Eddy Duchin Story (Columbia 12” CL-790) contains 
15 Duchin recordings made from 1939-’47. Two are with 
dated orchestras, but the rest have Duchin with rhythm 


(Turn to Page 31) 
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the nations dick jockeys for selecting 

through DOWNBEAT MAGAZINE, his 
"THE YELLOW ROSE OF TEXAS” 
as the tinest novelty record of 1955 
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All jazz records are reviewed by Nat 
Hentoff except those initialed by Jack 
Tracy. Rating: ***** Excellent, **** 
Very Good, *** Good, ** Fair, * Poor. 


Manny Albam 
Anything Goes; Headstrong; Black 
Bottom; The Changing Scene; The 
Turning Point; Charmaine; Diga Diga 
Deo; Royal Carden Blues; Swingin’ on 
« Star; Incermezzo; Ferris Wheel; Ur- 
benity 
Rating: *kk*15 


Manny /.lbam’s contribution to Vic- 
tor’s J@z Workshop series, while not as 
adventuro5 as a workshop title gener- 
ally connotes, is musically the best yet 
re csed in the project. Each session 
wa; made with an octet of two trum- 
pet tyro trombones, two saxophones, 
and two rhythm (no piano). The mu- 
sicians are Nick Travis, Jimmy Not- 
tingham, Al Cohn, Bob Brookmeyer, Sol 
Schlinger, Milt Hinton, Billy Byers, Hal 
McKusick, Urbie Green, Joe Newman, 
and Osie Johnson. 

Everyone of them is, for the most 
part, at the wailing top of his form 
so the solos are of consistent crispness 
and invention. ; 

Manny did all the writing, and it’s 
all lubricated for the kind of interweav- 
ing swinging performances that build 
inexorably to generally satisfying cli- 
maxes. 

Albam, 34, has written for Spivak, 
Basie, Herman, Kenton, and many re- 
cent Victor small combo dates. He also 
has played baritone and arranged for 
Auld, Barnet, and Ventura. His first 
LP under his own name is mainstream 
small combo jazz with roots in Basie 
and the Ellington small units. It is a 
firm mixture of good taste and decep- 
tive simplicity in the writing and 
charged soloing that takes advantage of 
the relaxing mobiles that serve as scaf- 
folding. Very good engineering and 
helpful notes by Leonard Feather. I’d 
like to hear Manny’s writing at longer 
length than was allowed him here. 
(Victor 12” LPM 1211) 


Louis Armstrong 


Royal Garden Blues; Tin Roof Blues; 
The Faithful Hussar; Muskrat Ramble; 
All of Me; Twelfth Street Rag; Unde- 
cided; Dardanella; West End Blues; 
Tiger Rag 

Rating: ***14 

Ambassador Satch is a partial record 
of Louis’ tumultuous European tour 
last fall. The set is made up of takes 
from the Concertgebouw in Amsterdam 
and a theater in Milan. Of Louis’ three 
albums for Columbia in the last two 
vears, this is the least satisfying. A 
large part of the reason is his band, 
whose weaknesses are more open-ended 
on stage raw than in a more controlled 
studio context. Trombonist Trummy 
Young’s playing has become increas- 
ingly coarsened (for a trace of the 
sensitivity with which he used to be 
able to play occasionally, hear the be- 
ginning of Tin Roof). 

The rhythm section is stiff, largely 
because of the unremitting heaviness of 
drummer Barrett Deems, who has not 
loosened up since joining Louis. Bassist 
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Arvell Shaw, no longer with Louis, is 
an American Johnny Hawksworth, loud 
and undistinguished in solo, full but not 
especially flowing in the rhythm section. 
Billy Kyle is competent and amiable, 
but his playing lacks depth and often 
seems devoid of almost any real con- 
viction. 

Clarinetist Edmond Hall is a vast 
improvement over the bored Barney 
Bigard, and next to Louis, Edmond’s 
warm, piercing voice is the most stim- 
ulating in the set. As for Louis, he 
conserves his solo space these days. 
When he does solo, the magnificent ex- 
uberance and authority of his horn 
remain exciting and sometimes exhil- 
arating. 

Louis’ voice, especially without the 
annoying duet presence of Velma Mid- 
dleton—happily absent from this LP— 
is sandpaper joy. He scats the German- 
based Faithful Hussar and West End 
and also voealizes on Ali of Me. 

On ensembles, Louis’ horn still fires 
even this uneven crew into the illusion 
of fusion. But in essence, this combo is 
less cohesive than cohabitant. What 
moments of take-off appear here are 
brief and sporadic. The unit never sus- 
tains one whole number in irresistible 
collective flight. The cover is a smart 
one. (Columbia 12” LP CL 840) 


Brother Matthew 
(Boyce Brown) 


Linger Awhile: Someday. Sweetheart; 
My Blue Heaven; Out of Nowhere; 
Sweet Georgia Brown; Blues for Boyce; 
The World Is Waiting for the Sunrise; 
I Wish That I Could Shimmy Like My 


Sister; I Never Knew 
Rating: ** 


As a result of the recent publicity 
concerning the new vocation of former 
Chicago altoist Boyce Brown, Creed 
Taylor of ABC-Paramount has _ hur- 
riedly recorded Brother Matthew with 
an Eddie Condon unit consisting of 
such informal secularists as Wild Bill 
Davison, Pee Wee Russell, Cutty Cut- 
shall, Ernie Caceres, Gene Schroeder, 
Bob Casey, George Wettling, and on 
three numbers, guitarist Paul Smith. 

The Rev. Hugh Calkins, O.S.M., mis- 
sion procurator of the Servite Fathers, 
states in the notes, ‘‘Featured soloist 
was the alto saxophonist, but not be- 
cause he was Brother Matthew. Rather 
because he still was Boyce Brown, one 
of Chicago’s all-time great jazzmen.” 

I disagree. First, there is consider- 
able question as to whether Boyce, how- 
ever intriguing his younger playing, 
was ever “one of Chicago’s all-time 
great jazzmen.” More to the point, I 
strongly doubt whether this record 
would ever have been made had Boyce 
not decided to become Brother Matt- 
hew. 

This is a publicity gimmick, and for 
the proof, listen to Boyce’s undeniably 
honest but out-of-tune, unswinging, and 
embarrassingly shaky playing. There 
are also Boyce’s acrid unpleasant tone 
and his tattered conception. His work, 
then, mars an otherwise characteristic, 
spirited and capable Condon round- 
table. 

Condon, by the way, offers several 
noncontroversial observations along the 
way. Royalties from this album will aid 
Missions of the Servite Order, especial- 
ly in South Africa, and on that basis 
only can I recommend this set. (ABC- 
Paramount 12” LP ABC-121) 





Kenny Drew 


Talkin’-Walkin’; In the Preser bed 
Manner; Prelude to a Kiss; Wee-/vot; 
Hidden Channel; Deadline; Pm (ld. 
Fashioned; Minor Blues; Wal?cin’- 
Talkin’ 

Rating: **14 


Talkin’ and Walkin’ with the K ny 
Drew Quartet involves pianist I) ew 
Joe Maini on alto and tenor, | oy 
Vinnegar on bass, and Lawrence M i:a- 
ble on drums. As may have been ap- 
parent recently, the ratings are get ing 
stiffer with the increasing multiplicity 
of LPs for the consumer to choose fom 


and with the now nearly standard  ee- 
ord company practice of issuing 12 
LPs whether the musical content of thi 
set warrants the expansion or rt. 
Chief assets here, and they’re far m 
inconsiderable, are the fire and cvive 


of Drew and Maini and the steadiness 
and swing of the rhythm section. 

Liabilities start with the rather nar- 
row range of imagination of Maini and 
Drew. Drew is the more accomplished 
soloist, and on the middle and up- 
tempos, he cooks well but he doesn’t 
know too many dishes. The same is 
true of his writing—the seven Dew 
originals are consistently familia: 
thematically. 

On the one ballad, Prelude to a A 
Drew is overly ornamental, consequent- 
ly heavy and unflowing at a very, very 
slow tempo. Maini’s tenor is in the 
Stitt-Rollins-out-of-Bird vein and is not 
yet very individual. His alto, though 
also strongly Bird-influenced, is more 
his own. On both, his conception is 
not as cohesive as it might be. He, too, 
takes his ballad, I’m Old-Fashioned, 
at a crawling tempo with rather plod- 
ding results. Vinnegar’s solos. are 
rhythmically and tonally solid but idea- 
wise are not very eventful. This LP 
would have had less of a sameness of 
impact in 10”. (Jazz: West 12” JWLP.- 
4) 


Russ Garcia 


rll Never Forget What’s Her Name 
(The Lo-Est); But Beautiful; Dancing 
on the Ceiling; The Boy Next Door; 
Just One of Those Things; Zigeuner; 
Limehouse Blues; Lush Life; Lover, 
Come Back to Me; Ramona; Someone 
to Watch Over Me; What Is This Thing 
Called Lore 

Rating: ***l4 

On Four Horns and a Lush Life, 
Russ Garcia has taken the instrumenta- 
tion with which he frameworked Fran- 
ces Faye on her first Bethlehem LP 
except for the addition of a baritonee 
sax and the omission of the guitar. 
With Garcia in charge of writing and 
conducting, the four trombones are 
Frank Rosolino, Herbie Harper, Tom- 
my Pederson, and Maynard Ferguson. 
Dick Houlgate is on supporting  bari- 
tone, and the strong rhythm section 
consists of Stan Levey, Marty Paich 
and Red Mitchell. Joe Quinn fortunately 
provides full solo identifications. 

The trombone soloing is expert, often 
gutty, and uniformly in good taste. 
Ferguson indicates again here that he 
is a better jazzman on valve trombone 
than on trumpet. Paich also solos with 
swinging authority and Mitchell’s two 
solo appearances made me wish for 
more. Garcia’s writing is rather slick 
in places but generally imaginative, al- 
ways skilled, and sometimes quite 
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efi-ctive. Fine engineering by Val Val- 
el ne. 

n a 10” LP, this would have been 
a ery good set, but over 12” and 12 
tu.es, there is too much trading of 
tr nbone choruses, too little variety 
of ‘imber, and too much of a feeling 
of a challenging assignment skillfully 
ac. mplished but accomplished beyond 
most satisfying point. (Bethlehem 
LP BCP-46) 


at 
toy 


Freddie Greene 
p in the Blues; Down for Double; 


Ba & and Forth; Free and Easy; Learn- 
in’ the Blues; Feed Bag; Something's 
Goita Give; Easy Does It; Little Red; 
Swinging Back; A Date with Ray; When 
You Wish Upon a Star 

Rating: ***15 


ir. Rhythm is the first LP under the 
leadership of the world’s greatest 
rhythm guitarist, Count Basie’s un- 
amplified tieup man. His colleagues 
here are Al Cohn, tenor and clarinet; 
Joe Newman and Henry Coker from 
the Basie band; Nat Pierce, playing 
Basie-like piano but with only a fair 
portion of the authoritative smack of 
the original; bassist Milt Hinton, and 
alternating drummers Jo Jones and 
Osie Johnson. 

Freddie is author of the eight slim 
originals, and the arrangements are by 
Al Cohn (8), Ernie Wilkins (5), and 
Manny Albam (4). Victor should have 
done better by Freddie on his first LP, 
much better. 

First of all, unlike John Hammond’s 
care in Vanguard’s Jo Jones Special 
to provide space for fire to spread, 
Jack Lewis unwisely crammed 12 tunes 
into one LP. And these 12, although 
Freddie’s riff-built ideas are attractive 
and lean and the arrangements are 
loose and swinging, have too much of a 
sameness about them over a whole 12” 
set. Secondly, the solos by the horns 
aren’t long enough, and although New- 
man and Cohn are particularly good, 
no one really flies here. Thirdly, since 
this is Freddie’s LP, there should have 
been longer stretches of rhythm sec- 
tion under sparse piano so that a closer 
look could have been taken at Freddie’s 
mastery of the “rhythm wave.” 

What we have here is a quite pleas- 
ant, pulsating set that could have been 
titled by just anybody’s name on the 
date. It is not distinctively a Freddie 
Greene showcase and it is only mildly 
recommended. Victor ought to give 
Freddie another outing and next time 
ought to learn how to spell his name. 
(Victor 12” LPM 1210) 


Lionel Hampton 


I Can’t Get Started; Hallelujah; 
Sweethearts on Parade; Flying Home; 
Love for Sale; Midnight Sun; Hamp’s 
Boogie 


Rating: ***14 


The jazz mail order series issued by 
the American Recording society in con- 
junction with Norman Granz continues 
with a heated Lionel Hampton set. On 
the first, second and fifth tracks. Li- 
onel’s jam-mates are Oscar Peterson, 
Buddy Rich, and Ray Brown. Herb 
Ellis is added on three more, and 
Midnight Sun features Hamp against a 
welcomely muted big band. So far as 
I can discover, the first three and the 
fifth have not previously been issued 
while the Boogie also may be new. 

Except for the too frequent redund- 
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ancy, however rhythmic, that is a 
Hampton fault (Hallelujah, Hamp’s 
Boogie), this is an energizing example 
of informal, richly swinging, mutually 
kicking improvisatory interplay. 
Particularly memorable are a sensi- 
tive Started, Oscar’s rocking solo in 
Love, Ray’s statement in the same num- 
ber, and Hamp’s relentless swing al- 
ways. Hamp sings in Sweethearts, not 
a memorable event. Bill Simon again 
has contributed a very helpful detailed 
analysis of the proceedings, plus a one 
page biography of Hampton and a 
skilled two-page essay on additions to 
jazz instrumentation in the last 30 
years. (American Recording Society 12” 


LP G403) 


Jonah Jones 
It's All Right with Me; From This 


Moment On; Learnin’ the Blues; Some- 
thing’s Gotta Give; All of You; Lullaby 
of Birdland; Basin Street; High Society; 
Tin Roof Blues; Muskrat Ramble; At 
Sundown 

Rating: **15 

It may not be entirely fair to review 
Jonah Jones at the Embers in this 
section because musically, the title is 
quite accurate although there is no 
evidence the set was actually recorded 
at the club. 

Jonah’s quartet has won itself five 
more years of steady return gigs at the 
Embers by fitting in with the demands 
of that room’s clientele for music-to- 
talk-and-be-seen-by. Only rarely these 
days is the Embers a real jazz room. 
Carmen Cavallaro did the year’s best 
business there. Most the time, the music 
played there is ersatz jazz, as in much 
of this album. With few exceptions, 
Jonah doesn’t let the music dig deeply 
enough into the emotions to disturb the 
conversation or the smoke. 

The pat, mostly dullish “heads” 
frame the melody clearly. The pianist 
has a faceless style that is more sweet- 
ness than light, and the rhythm section 
is competently polite. 

Only Jonah, a distinguished veteran 
of the swing era, with strong Louis in- 
fluences (hear the last half of Basin 
Street), cannot entirely restrain his 
jazz soul so that what moments of 
strength occur are all his. (Tracks 3, 7, 
9, 11). But throughout Jonah does play 
with taste and warmth, even in this 
marshmallow context. And he swings 
always. 

Despite the rating, I’d suggest you 
hear this for Jonah. I wish though he 
had removed the mute at least a couple 
of times. He sings once on Basin. Har- 
old Austin is on drums; John Browne, 
bass, and George Rhodes, piano. 
(Groove 12” LP LG-1001) 


Mat Mathews 


Not So Sleepy; Now See How You 
Are; The Puritan; As Time Goes By; 
What a Difference a Day Made; How 
Deep Is the Ocean; I Only Have Eyes 
for You; Later On 

Rating: ***l4 


The Modern Art of Jazz by Mat 
Mathews is, in several respects, an 
admirably conceived album. Imagina- 
tively programming a variety of in- 
strumental combinations within a 
limited budget, Mat presents an unusu- 
ally flexible concert-in-miniature with 
such lineups as trumpet, alto, accordion, 
piano, bass, drums; cello and accordion; 
flute, guitar, accordion, bass, drums; 














“Miss Vernon sings, a re- 


rarity among 


freshing ; 
singers.” — 


current girl 
Nat Hentoff 
In the sincere tradition of real sing- 
ers, like Lee Wiley, Teddi King, and 
Jackie Cain, Storyville proudly pre- 
sents Miss Milli Vernon. Backed by 
all-stars Dave McKenna, Ruby 
Braff, Wyatt Reuther, Jimmy 
Raney and Jo Jones, Milli Vernon 
creates 12 magnificent sides, includ- 
ing SPRING IS HERE, WEEP 
FOR THE BOY, and MY SHIP. 
STORYVILLE LP 910-12"—3.98 


HEAR THESE <p> 
GREAT NEW ie <5 
12" LP'S (3.98) | W: 
FROM on éS 
STORYVILLE! “rps” 





TONIGHT'S JAZZ TODAY 
Bobby Brookmeyer and _ Zoot 
Sims team with Hank Jones, 
Wyatt Reuther and Gus John- 
son for some of the finest, such 
as THE CHANT, BLUES, and 
HOW LONG HAS THIS BEEN 
GOING ON. 


STLP 
907 





| FEEL LIKE A NEWMAN 

Basie sparkplug Joe Newman 
leads two fine groups including 
John Lewis, Gene Quill, Freddie 
Green and Milt Hinton through 
the swinging MIDGETS, IM- 
AGINATION, THIS TIME THE 
DREAM’S ON ME, and others. 


STLP 
905 





HUSTLIN' & BUSTLIN' 
Trumpet ace Ruby Braff blows 
rings around some great ones 
like THERE’S A SMALL HO- 
TEL, HUSTLIN’ & BUSTLIN’ 
and WHAT’S THE REASON 
I'M NOT PLEASIN’ YOU, in 
good company such as Ken Ker- 
sey, Milt Hinton, Vic Dickenson 
and Jo Jones. 


STLP 
908 








JACKIE & ROY STLP 
What else? It’s Jackie Cain and 
Roy Kral with Barney Kessel, 904 
Red Mitchell and Shelly Manne. 
NOW IN VOGUE STLP 


—TEDDI KING 
With fine backing, Miss King 





sings wonderful standards; a 903 
“clear, clean melodic ap- 
proach,” 
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Here's your guide to 
MORE LISTENING 
ENJOYMENT 


Whether you’re a musical connoisseur, 
hi-fi expert or just plain enjoy good mu- 
sic—here’s a wealth of practical, useful 
information on how to select the type of 
records you like best, and how to obtain 
greater enjoyment from them. Seventeen 
musical specialists help enrich your un- 
derstanding and deepen your apprecia- 
tion of music by explaining the different 
types of music and recommending the 
best recordings in each category. 


JUST OUT 


Building 
Your 
Record 
Library 


Nowadays when you walk into a mu- 
sic store and are confronted by a be- 
wildering array of different versions of 
the same title, you need skilled advice to 
select the one you'll enjoy most. In this 
book, experts in each kind of music not 
only advise you on your best recording 
buys, but they also show you how to plan 
and sensibly build a well-rounded record 
collection, custom-tailored to your indi- 
vidual taste. 





Edited by 
Roy Hoopes, Jr. 


Det 





Whether you 
prefer chamber mu- These 17 experts 
a . i } help you build a 
sic, Jazz, sympho- well-balanced rec- 
nies, opera or ballet ord library: 
music, you are given Paul Affelder 
a handy list of Roy Allison 
. etl lathan Broder 
fi nest selections oa oo 
available, together inten Conty 
with detailed com- Reymond Ericson 
Seiatt 
ments and analyses Roland Gelatt 
‘ Fred Grunfeld 
of each choice. Stans Saliton, | Sc. 
Each selection is Roy H. Hoopes Jr 
. 8 John F. Indcox 
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of hi-fi quality of “wear ioly “maria 
recording, quality of Howard Lafay 
es ; Phillip L. Miller 
‘ n 
musical presentatio gg eal 
and appropriateness Ste © Wilenn 
in the over-all rec- 








ord library. 

A few of the categories covered are 
pre-Bach, Piano Music, Choral Music, 
Mozart, Concertos, Broadway Musicals— 
and many more. You even receive tips on 
caring for your LP records! Order this 
informative guide to a _ better record 
library now! 
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write McGraw-Hill Int’l., N. Y. C. DB 613 
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French horn, guitar, accordion, bass, 
drums, and accordion, bass, drums. 
The excellent musicians are Oscar 
Pettiford, Kenny Clarke, Dick Katz, 
Joe Puma, Art Farmer, Gigi Gryce, 
Julius Watkins, and Herbie Mann. Ex- 
cept for Knights, written and arranged 


| by Dick Katz, Mat did all the scoring, 


plus the other three originals. His 
writing is carefully unpretentious; his 
lines for contrasting timbers are sen- 
sitively interwoven. Everything is in 
good taste. 

There are several particularly notable 
events such as the beauty of Farmer’s 
trumpet in Sleepy, Pettiford’s virile 
cello in Now See and the quality of his 
bass throughout, and the steady fullness 
of Kenny Clarke. Mathews, as usual, 
plays his instrument with legitimate 
jazz feeling, imagination, and pulsation. 
(Nat Shapiro errs, however, in the 
notes in stating that Mat is the only 
accordionist really to play jazz. There’s 
a Chicago wailer named Leon Sash.) 

What accounts for the less than en- 
thusiastic rating is a general aura of 
too much care throughout most the set 
in the sense that there are few cli- 
maxes, and everything and everyone is 
too much on one level throughout. A 
performance can be gentle and still 
have strong emotional impact (the best 
of the MJQ or a Hank Jones ballad), 
but the pervading gentleness here is 
less deep-rooted than it is blueprinted. 
There is warmth, but it seldom cuts 
deeply. There are attractive embers 
but too little fire. The LP, however, is 
recommended for its several unique 
virtues of instrumentation and the high 
level of performance. Good Fran Scott 
cover. (Dawn 12” DLP-1104) 


Russ Procope 
Lady of the Evening; Birth of the 
Blues; Love Walked In; Please Be 
Kind; I May Be Wrong; In the Shade 


| of the Old Apple Tree; Solitude; Baby, 


Won’t You Please Come Home; Mood 
Indigo; Say It Again; Persuasion 
Rating: ** 

Dot’s first jazz LP isn’t an especially 
preposessing one. Almost all the solo 
space is taken by veteran jazz altoist 
Russ Procope, long a member of Duke 
Ellington’s reed section. His rhythm 
section — wherein many of the faults 
in the set lie — consists of pianist Paul 
Jordan, bassist Mel Schmidt, drummer 
Frank Rullo, rhythm guitarist Remo 
Biondi, and solo guitarist Earl Backus. 
While the beat is steady, it does not 
flow, and in several places, Jordan and 
Biondi sound, perhaps by direction, 
dated and corny (the two worst ex- 
amples are Apple Tree and an astonish- 
ingly insensitive rhythmic approach to 
Solitude). Backus’ oceasional solo bits 
are syrupy. In fact, the solo electric 
guitar could very profitably have been 
omitted from the date since Biondi 


| quite competently fills out the rhythm 


sound. And why the whistling intros to 
two tracks? 

Procope has partial similarities of 
style with Johnny Hodges and Hilton 
Jefferson, though he lacks a significant 
degree of Hodges’ soaring lyrical elo- 
quence. Like Hodges and Jefferson, Pro- 
cope is concerned with clarity and qual- 
ity of sound and like them, he prefers a 
legato approach that rarely departs 
radically from the melody. He has a 
sweetness of tone that is sometimes too 
sweet. His phrasing at its best is supple 
and flowing but at other times it’s a 





little over-ripe. He is, however, att 
tively silky and warm in essence ind 
had he been placed in a better .nd 
more tasteful context, this set w uld 
have been much more successful | zz- 
wise. As it is, it’s a fair mood m ‘sic 
album except for the two af re- 
mentioned tracks. In fairness to all 
the musicians, I realize it’s pos: ble 
the watering down of much of the na- 
terial here may have been done u: der 
a&r instructions. You can almost cut 
the echo with a knife. (Dot 12” [:Lp. 
3010) 


Muddy Waters 
*kkkk Forty Days and Forty Nights 
kkkk All Aboard 


Since we are all agreed, I hope ‘iat 
the blues are a basic ingredient of j zz, 
it’s unfortunate that one of the best 
of the contemporary blues sinver- 
shouters, Muddy Waters, is virtually 
unknown to most jazz listeners. 

Both these sides are strongly brewed 
laments for a lost love with the second 
also a train song, a familiar category 
of classic blues. Waters accompanies 
himself on guitar. There are also bass, 
drums, and a rawly exuberant Sonny 
Terry-like harmonica. Thoroughly rec- 
ommended. (Chess 1620) 





Scandinavian Jazz 
Discs Due For U.S. 


New York—Claes Dahlgren, Swedish 
jazz correspondent and representative 
of Metronome, Swedish record compa- 
ny, has arranged for the release here 
soon of jazz records cut in the Scan- 
dinavian countries. The new issues will 
be handled by EmArcy and RCA Vic- 
tor. 

The latter company is preparing the 
release of an LP featuring Alice Babs, 
vocalist, with tenor saxophonist Woody 
Berch and also one of an_ all-star 
group consisting of Lars Gullin, Ake 
Persson, and Bengt Hallberg, along 
with Americans, Red Mitchell and Bob- 
by White. This record was cut in 
Sweden two years ago under the super- 
vision of Leonard Feather. 

EmArcy will shortly issue discs fea- 
turing Gullin with chorus and the new 
baritonist, Max Bruel. Cadence Records 
also will release Swedish discs but in 
the pop field. Swedish-American trum- 
peter Ernie Englund and Danish vo- 
calist Chris Dane, both Metronome 
artists, will be the participants. 





Wrong, Reed 


New York—One of Sidney Skolsky’s 
recent Movie-TV Boners of the Week 
was sent in by Joseph Newirth of New 
York who wrote that in The Benny 
Goodman Story, “there is a scene where 
Steve Allen, Donna Reed, and company 
enter the restaurant where Lionel 
Hampton is the waiter, bartender, and 
musician. Donna takes out Benny 
Goodman’s clarinet case which is la- 
beled ‘S. Allen’ instead of ‘B. Good- 
man.” 

And the imitials on the reed case 
were probably S. Y. 
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ce ind ° 
rd Counterpoint | 
1 5 2z- hei By Nat Hentoff 
m™ isic 
ai re- ixz Clubs, Continued: An excellent 
to all ex: nple of the kind of organizational 
os: 'ble wo « that could and should be done in 
he :na- cits all cver the country is detailed in 
urder thi: letter from Paul Neves, whose | 
ag ry brother, John, is a highly regarded | 
DLP. jaz bassist in Boston. Writes Paul | 
from Seattle: 
We have recently formed an organi- 
zaiion to further develop the jazz | JERI SOUTHERN: 
- player here in the Pacific northwest. ; 
‘ Thus far, no attempt has been made by Comely young singer who com- 
an musicians, or for that matter by bines pulchritude with fine voice 
e that any single individual, to create a valid ‘ecti niall eaaladis 
f jazz, musical situation here. In the past, ee 
e hest musicians, after developing to a certain soft manner is both new and neat. 
sinver- point, have always departed for more “A Lush Thrush” say popular 
rtually stimulating areas, or they have lost , ‘ - 
themselves in the mire of commercial music enthusiasts. 
yrewed dance orchestras and supper clubs. 
second Our purpose for the time being,” 
tegory continues Neves, “is to instill in some 
panies of the younger musicians the desire to : NEW AND NEAT 
0 bass, develop their own ability in the jazz P 
Sonny idiom, regardless of the vintage of 
ly ree- their particular yearnings. With the AMI JUKE BOX 
: help of some of the older musicians 
who are well-stocked in the lore of 
New Orleans, Dixieland, swing, or | 
IZZ a car eo Pr No matter whether you're a “sit and be 
S much of the jazz essence, by example soothed” listener or one of the “stand up 
~~ » and assimilation. and stomp” variety, you'll find sati 
Owe ~~ i ‘ p variety, you nd satin 
> AVE ACQ Yi ‘ ‘ge : ; 
wedish a. 7 oe pag — ia smooth reproduction of your favorite 
atative for rehearsal groups of all sizes; | music on the new 200-selection AMI 
com pa- classes in basic music theories for those |. , 
e here (such as myself) who need training in juke box. 
Scan- the fundamentals to further their own 
es will musical ends; two fixed sessions a week oa 
A Vic- to give ame. inexperienced the oppor 
tunity to play and feel some of the ee. eee . sy SS de). 
ne the rome that a already been proven as AMI’s exclusive Multi-Horn High Fidel 
. Babs, excellent examples of jazz, the ‘heads’ | ity sound system lets you enjoy the com- 
eed by ~<gg Miles, Diz, Monk, and all those plete performance of outstanding bands, 
ll-star people. i rede 
1, Ake “Essentially the workshop exists for | combos and vocalists with a quality of 
along the purpose of direction, not to dog- | “aliveness” that rivals the original re- 
d Bob- matically proclaim one school of music Sea > 
“ut in or one age as the ultimate in jazz | cording session. 
super- improvisation and creativity. 
“WE HAVE OVER 90 members. | * 
2s fea- Some are excellent musicians who are 
e new willing to give help and assistance to | The soft, searching styling of Jeri Southern or the driving 
ecords any and all who need it. Red Kelly, ” ¢ ' 
but in ex-Herman bassist, is one of the found. | rhythms of a hot combo never sound better than when heard 
trum- ing fathers, and already his contribu- | oy the brilliant AMI juke box. Play the AMI in a nearby spot 
sh vo- tion to many of the aspiring bassists ‘ ete 
onome and writers has become obvious. soon and see what we mean, when we say AMI true high 


_ “Don Lanphere, a tenor saxist who fidelity for your complete listening pleasure. 
has gained considerable musical stature , - 

es since his recordings with Fats Navarro 

in the late ’40s, is a major influence in 

many of the musicians’ concepts. Floyd 

Standifer, a local trumpeter who has 


olsky’s impressed many of the visiting musi- 
Week cians (notably Frank Foster and Thad 
f New Jones), has been an essential part of 


Benny our musical growth, and of course, 
where there are others.” 

mpany The address is Northwest Jazz Work- 
Lionel 


hop, 4521 Roosevelt Way, Seattle 5, 








r, and Wash. And as another member points 
Benny ut, “We need scores, material, any- 
is la- thing. We’ve certainly got the musi- | 1500 UNION AVENUE, S. E. 
Good- ‘ians, 93 of them, all sizes, shapes, ages GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 






nd outlooks.” 

John Neves is trying to get some P 2 e 
Herb Pomeroy big band arrangements 4 i-Fi lier, AM \-Fj | 
or the workshop; and Quincy Jones, | me | | | ° 
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THE JO JONES SPECIAL 
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Never before ! € pia be 
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reatest azz drt mers Down Beat. 
Indispensable What Balliett, Satu 
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LISTEN TO THE BLUES, WITH JIMMY 


RUSHING 1-12" 


Just about as fine a jazz b package 
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Records from... 


MODERN 


MUSIC 


62 N. Grand, St. Louis 3, Mo. 


Everything in Modern Jazz 
FREE! FREE! FREE! 
1, Jazz of Two Decades 12°* LP 
2. Lars Gullin Quartet 10°’ LP 
3. Lionel Hampton in Paris 10°" LP 
Your choice of 1 with orders of $15. 
or more! 


00 


All 3 Free on orders of $30.00 or more! 


12"' LP's $3.98 each 


Teddy Charles Tente 
12°" LP's $4.95 each 


12"' LP's Vocal Stars $3.98 each 
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who grew up in Seattie, is also helping 
Perhaps other musicians-writers might 
send copies of their scores and record 
companies could aid considerably by 
contributing some LPs to the workshop. 


MORE TO THE record company 
point is another letter, from Leon 
Bailey of WDBC in Escanaba, Mich. 


His story is that of quite a few radio- 
men in the country, and it is in his 
direction, too, that help is needed. 

“A jazz club of any kind is hard to 
get started,” Bailey begins. “I know, 
for I am struggling to keep mine alive. 
I came to the Upper Peninsula of 
Michigan last year. In my first attempt 
to establish a jazz club for teenagers, 
I was met with absolutely no response. 
The reason is that northern Michigan 
is virgin to the sounds of any kind of 
jazz. I started to pack my gear and 
head back to the land of plenty (Chi- 
cago), but stubborn pride and my 
desire to bring jazz to this territory 
held me back. I stayed and am still 
here, and jazz has come to this area to 
stay. 

“Bringing jazz here was done by 
the medium of a jazz club. I finaly 
got a few kids who wanted to work 
for the better understanding of jazz 
to form together. With their help, I’ve 
succeeded part way in my task. Ou! 
club needs help badly. 

“FIRST OF ALL, the station doesn’t 


believe in jazz. They say it doesn’t sell. 


I have proved them wrong in that re- 
spect. For just three weeks ago, we had 
a jazz concert with some swinging 
musicians from the Windy City. Th 


because it was 
that the 
moderi 


crowd ate it up, mainly 
a big surprise to them 
cians played very well and the 


musi 


jazz sounds were not ear-splitting 
Of course, being the first venture up 
here, the concert lost money. But the 


Next year we 


+ 


was achieved. 
another concert. 
with the presentation of the 
emphasizes, “problems 


main idea 

will have 
“Even 

concert,” Bailey 


are still here. First of all, the club 
can’t get enough material on jazz. I 
can’t get service from any of the larg. 


companies in the way of LPs. I’ve 
asked the 
list, and 
it 1s 


even 

varius companies Jor a price 
still I get no response. Maybe 
because we are a little statior 
‘ I would welcome any suggestions 
and material on jazz... I shall not 
stop my jazz club activities, for the 
teenagers need help in their under 
standing of it (also some mature folks 
as well). 

“Maybe I am the first Negro ever 
to start a jazz club in an all-white 
community. I don’t know. But there are 
other small-time dise jockeys such as 
I who are beating a ‘good drum’ for 
jazz and not getting any help. I hope 
this letter will open some eyes.” 





Glen Gray Records 
Casa Lomans Again 


Hollywood — Glen Gray, 
Casa Loma 


who had the 
orchestra in the early 
30s, has come out of retirement to 
sign a contract with Capitol Records. 
His platters will be released under the 


name “Glen Gray and the Casa Loma 
Orchestra.” 
Under supervision of Dave Cava- 


recorded 
studios here. 


album will be 
Tower 


naugh, the first 
Capitol 





SAVOY RECORDS ‘O,SOMPRON se 
WITH QUAL! «: 
* Full Hi Fi Noise-free Sound! 
* Pure 100% Vinyl Pressings! 
MEET MILT JACKSON 
Star of the famous Modern Jazz Qu 
“Bags'' swings mightily with John 
Percy Heath, and Kenny Clarke, (the 
nal group) on our now-famous 
release: 
QUARTET: 12" LP MG 12046 $4 95 
Other new Milt Jackson releases 
MEET MILT: 12° MG 1206! $4 75 
ROLL ‘EM BAGS: MG 12042 $4 95 
JAZZ SKYLINE: MG {2070 $4.95 
Write Dept. A for Free Discography 
Special Att. to Gi Overseas Orders 
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[ERE IS NO DOUBT that the 
ser of the year 1956 is Joannes 
( sostomus Wolfgang Amadeus Mo- 
who was born 200 years ago on 

J as B 1756, 
the record companies, which long 
exhausted the standard musica 
( toire, this bicentennial celebration 
s as a boon. It makes excusavle 


tl most shameless digging in the 
M.-art bins for little-known or alto 
eeiner obscure works; it permits every 
s of duplication of well-known and 
b\ious music by Mozart. 

1 the lover of Mozart, the shouting 
n the streets, the feverish recording 
activity, the widespread attention given 
the composer may be gratifying; it 
vil, neeessarily, also be bewildering, 
as he finds Mozart occupying a pretty 

e beside the models in the fashion 
magazines, Mozart perched elegantly 

) the inelegant pages of the slicks, and 
Mozait, Mozart, Mozart wherever he 

s in the music world—in the con- 

ct hall, in the record shop, on AM 
FM vadio. 

THE REALLY Mozartean 

only devoutly hope that one year o 

jeuty will not yield seven, eight, o 

e lean ones, that there will be som 
Vozart left for next year and the years 
after that. 

Certainly, as composers go, Mozart 

stand up better than most to such 
incessant repetition. There is a wonde) 
{ Variety in his music, both of form 
al content. The vocal music ranges 
from single arias, duets, and trios to 
cantatas, litanies, offertories, masses, 
and his blessed operas, perhaps the 
most substantial offering in that form 
nusic has ever known, 

The instrumental music covers con 
certos for piano and violin, bassoon, 
oboe, flute, harp, horn, and clarinet; 
almost every kind of chamber combina 
tion; and 41 symphonies, or more, if 
one includes the bits and snatches of 
symphonies which he wrote, too. And 

this extraordinary outpouring, what 
a flood of moods and modes and man 
ners as well! 

THIS IF NOTHING else, has been 
demonstrated this year. But so _ too, 
infortunately, has the monotony, the 
superficiality, the glibness, and the a) 
tificiality of much of Mozart’s writing, 
qualities we should hardly notice if 
we were to hear, say, half as much as 
we are going to of Mozart’s music i) 
1956. It isn’t altogether fair to us o1 

him. 

There is a way out of this, of course; 

need not be overwhelmed by the 
Mozart glut of 1956. It is possible, by 
careful selection, by a tender solici 
tude for one’s ears and a warm concer 
for the integrity of the composer, to 
preserve intact one’s naturally high 
gard for Mozart, for music, and the 
proper place of both in the good life 

First of all, then, I would suggest 

at this is not the time to rush ofl 

id make large purchases of Mozart 

cordings. There is so much still to 
come, there will be such charming 
comparisons to make, such splendid 

ssibilities for high-toned esthetic ai 
yument and lower, middle, and high 


devoted 
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egister bickering about the engincer- 
ng, that one must ciearly wait just 
a little longer, at least six or eight 
months, before building the definitive 
Mozart collection. 

SECOND, I would caution against 
unbounded enthusiasm. There is much 
of Mozart that enchants at one or two 
hearings that will not stand up to 
lw repeated ministerings of the record 
changer. After all, he wrote something 
n the neighborhood of 700 compositions 
n the three decades he devoted to 
music of the 342 he lived, and evew his 
skill, unmatehed in the history of this 
art, could not consistently cope with 
the stream of commissions, personal 
and family needs, bedevilments of 
patrons, imposed at a rate no other 
artist, In any art, has ever had to face. 

Finally, I would propose a scheme 
of sorts for taking advantage of the 
Mozart bicentenary. First I would 
suggest looking at the psychology, yes, 
even the philosophy of this extraordi- 
ary man. For this purpose, I would 
recommend the brilliant biography of 
Mozart by the poet W. J. Turner, which 
is now available in a_paper-bound 
Anchor book and the collection in three 
volumes of Mozart’s letters edited by 
Emily Anderson, the best record of all 
of Mozart’s personality. 

yom this examination of Mozart. I 


would move to just a few compositioiis, 
in recordings of unmistakabie autho: 
ity. This means, for me at least, the 
Piano Concerto No. 24, in C minor, 
K.491, in the Badura-Skoda recording 
on Westminster, and then almost an) 
of the Schnabel recordings of the piano 
concertos which are available on RCA 
Victor. 

THEN I WOULD choose either the G 


Minor Piano Quartet, K.478, or the E 
flat major, K.49 }, or both. They appea 
back to back in ar able recording by 
George Szell and members of th 


Budapest quartet on Columbia. 

Then the operas, particularly T7/ 
Marriage of Figaro, either the incom 
plete Columbia version, which is sung 
magnificently from beginning to end 
or the excellent complete performance: 
on London, and Don Giovanni, eithe 
the fine old Glyndebourne recording on 
Victor or the variously attractive new 
one on London. 

Finally, I would turn to the Scher- 
chen reading of the Requiem on 
Westminster, and stop there for a 
while before passing on to the more 
familiar symphonies and concertos and 
songs and chamber works: and the re 
maining operas. After listening to such 
music, there would be every reason to 
believe that Mozart is indeed the con 
poser of the vear. 
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MUNDELL LOWE 





Voice and vibes: 


Marty Bell/Don Elliott 


an exciting new jazz singer and 
the smooth, free-swinging Don 
Elliott Quartet in a unique col- 
laboration. 


RLP 12-206 HI-FI $4.98 


for free complete catalogue, write to 


RIVERSIDE RECORDS 


418 West 49th St. 


Rich guitar moods: 


Mundell Lowe 


the brilliant modern guitarist in 


lush, haunting jazz treatments 


of a dozen fine standards. 


RLP 12-208 HI-FI $4.98 
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Jazz Reissues Worth Noting 





ALBUM, CONTENTS 


— 


SUMMARY 





Young Louis Armstrong 
(Riverside 12” RLP 12-101) 


Alligator Hop; Krooked Blues; I’m Going Away to 
Wear You Off My Mind; Mandy, Make Up Your 
Mind; Jelly Bean Blues; Countin’ the Blues; Terrible 
Blues; Santa Claus Blues; Of All the Wrongs You 
Done to Me; Nobody Knows the Way I Feel This 
Morning; Cake Walking Babies; The Railroad Blues 


Three with the 1923 Oliver band; one 1924 date with Henderson; three (925 
backings for Ma Rainey (2) and Trixie Smith; and five 1924 tracks vith 
the Red Onion Jazz Babies with Charlie Irvis, Buster Bailey, Sidney B chet 
on some. Important historical sides with thorough annotation by ‘rin 
Keepnews. Sound is distant as can be expected. Only four have been pre- 
viously released by Riverside. 





Count Basie 

(Brunswick 12” LP BL 54012) 

Jumpin’ at the Woodside; Every Tub; Out the 
Window; Shorty George; Time Out; Doggin’ Around; 
Texas Shuffle; Blue and Sentimental; Cherokee 
Topsy; John’s Idea 


A joyfully indispensable collection of 1937-’38 treasures with such so ists 
as Lester Young, Herschel Evans, Buck Clayton, Benny Morton, Dick \) ells, 


Harry Edison, Jack Washington, etc., plus the all-world rhythm secti: of 
Basie, Greene, Page and Jo Jones. Particularly welcome again is the © wo- 
part Cherokee, long unavailable. If you think the present Basie band ¢ 00d, 


listen to this one. 





Nat “‘King Cole” In The Beginning! 

(Decca 12” DL 8260) 

Honeysuckle Rose; I Like to Riff; Sweet Lorraine; 
Cali the Police; That Ain’t Right; This Side Up; 
Gone With The Draft; Babs; This Will Make You 
Laugh; Are You Fer It?; Early Morning Blues; 
Scotchin’ with the Soda 


1940-’41 collectors’ items with Nat featured as a pianist whose avocition 
was singing. Solid support from guitarist Oscar Moore and Wesley Prince. 
This is a reminder, if one is needed, how tasty a pianist Nat was ani! is, 
Several of the tunes here are by Nat. Dig his blues singing on That Ain't 
Right and his ballad work on Lorraine and Laugh. Good notes by Hal 
Webman. 





Johnny Dodds-Kid Ory 

(Epic 12” LP LN 3207) 

Gate Mouth; Too Tight Blues; I Can’t Say; Perdido 
Street Blues; Papa Dip; Mixed Salad; Brown Bottom 
Bess; My Baby; Mad Dog; Lady Love; Oriental 
Man; Flat Foot 


More valauble early history as recorded between 1926-’28 by such stalwarts 
as George Mitchell, Kid Ory, Lil Armstrong, Johnny St. Cyr, Baby Doudds, 
Stomp Evans on pre-Hodges alto sax, Jimmy Blythe, Natty Dominijue, 


John Lindsay, and Jimmy Bertrand. This is unpolished, bristling, strongly 
folk-based, small combo jazz. 





Wardell Gray Memorial, Vol. 2 

(Prestige 12” LP 7009) 

April Skiea; Bright Boy; Jackie; Farmer’s Market; 
Sweet And Lovely; Lover Man; Scrapple from the 
Apple; Move 


First six recorded in 1951 make up first side with good support from Art 
Farmer, Hamp Hawes, Harper Crosby, Larry Marable, and Robert Collier 
on conga drum. The year before, the long last two were cut with Sonny 
Criss, a much boppier than now Clark Terry, Jimmy Bunn, Billy Hadnott, 
and Chuck Thompson. These are rough but driving performances. The LI’ is 
worth having, for there isn’t much Gray available. 





Lionel Hampton: Moonglow 
(Decea 12” LP DL 8230) 


Moonglow; Easy to Love; Memories of You; I'll 
Remember April; Where or When; There Wilt 
Never Be Another You; Penthouse Serenade; The 
Man I Love; You Go to My Head; Time on My 
Hands; How High the Moon 


Decca gives no personnel or dates, but 10 of these would appear to be 1950 
sessions with Buddy Cole (8) and Doug Duke (2) on organ; guitarist 
John Leslie; bassist Roy Johnson; and drummer Earl Walker. Flying Home 
may be the 1947 date with Milt Buckner, Billy Mackel, Charles Harris, and 
Curley Hamner. The Hammond organ sound goos things up, but Hamp is 
relaxed, inventive and gently swinging on these standards. 





Earl Hines: Oh, Father! 

(Epic 12” LP LN 3228) 

Solid Mama; Ridin’ a Riff; Cavernism; Darkness; 
Hines Rhythm; Goodnight, Sweet Dream, Goodnight; 


Pianology; Rhythm Sundae; Honeysuckle Rose; In- 
spiration; Rosetta; Madhouse 


Big band sides from 1938-38. Epic supplies dates but no personnel. Among 
the men in these bands were Darnell Howard (he doubles on jazz violin 
in Cavernism), Omer Simeon, Charlie Allen, George Dixon, Walter Fuller, 
and later, Budd Johnson, Trummy Young, Freddie Webster and Ray Nance. 
These were neither outstanding bands nor arrangements but there are a 
few good solo bits and the Father is always an instructive pleasure to hear. 
Best track is Honeysuckle, a quartet with Simeon, Johnson, Wallace Bishop, 
and Hines. Sides 2 and 4 may be newly released. 





Billie Holiday: The Lady Sings 

(Decea 12” LP DL 8215) 

Deep Song; You Better Go Now; Don’t Explain; 
Ain’t Nobody’s Business If I Do; God Bless The 
Child; Them There Eyes; Good Morning Heartache; 
No More; No Good Man; I’U Look Around; Easy 
Living; What Is This Thing Called Love? 


Made between 1944-’49, these are not, for the most part, the best of Billie 
and some of the accompaniments (Haggart, Camarata, Oliver and unbilled) 
are bland and/or routine. The one small combo track (10) has Billy Kyle, 
Kenny Clarke, Joe Guy, Jimmy Shirley, and Tom Barney. Even B-plus Billie, 
however, is worth more than most singers’ A performances. Joe Guy has 
several solos. 





Milt Jackson 

(Blue Note 12” LP 1509) 

Lillie; Tahiti; What’s New; Bags’ Groove; On the 
Scene; Willow Weep For Me; Criss Cross; Eronel; 
Misterioso (Alternate Master); Evidence; Lillie 
(Alternate Master); Four In One (Alternate Master) 


First five and eleventh were cut in 1952 with John Lewis, Percy Heath, 
Kenny Clarke and Lou Donaldson (3). The others are Monk sessions. Tracks 
6-8 and 12 have Milt, Sahib Shihab on alto, Al McKibbon, and Art Blakey. 
9 and 10 have Milt, Shadow Wilson, John Simmons. Evidence has not been 
available on LP before. A highly enjoyable set. What’s happened to Donald- 
son, a musician of much warmth? This contains all of 10” 5011. Remaster- 
ing by Van Gelder. Sahib should have stuck to alto in the years since. 





Rev. A. L. Kershaw: Introduction To Jazz 
(Decca 12” LP DL 8244) 


Snag It; Wild Man Blues; I’ve Found a New Baby; 
Tin Roof Blues; Davenport Blues; The Blues Jumped 
A Rabbit; Five Point Blues; Perdido Street Blues; 
Georgia Cake Walk; Impromptu Ensemble No. 1; 
Tishomingo Blues; Chimes Blues 


Selected and annotated by Rev. Kershaw, these generally excellent sides 
provide a sound introduction to traditional jazz, but not to all of jazz. The 
pastor unfortunately is apparently parochial in his tastes. The bands are 
Oliver; Dodds; Chicago Rhythm Kings; New Orleans Rhythm Kings; Adrian 
Rollini with Berigan and BG; Noone; Crosby (fine to have Five Point back) ; 
Armstrong-Bechet; Hodes; Condon; Bunk Johnson; George Lewis. Oliver’s 
1923 session was not first Negro jazz recording. The pastor forgets 1921 
Ory. The set is a good buy. 





Man With A Horn: Jazz Trumpet Solos 
(Decca 12” LP DL 8250) 


The Man with the Horn; Singin’ the Blues; More 
Than You Know; Sweethearts On Parade; Hora 
Staccato; Star Dust; What’s New; Memories of 
You; Hesitating Blues; You Took Advantage of Me; 
Wild Man Blues; McGhee Special 


The hornmen are Randy Brooks, Jimmy McPartland, Hackett, Armstrong, 
Rafael Mendez (not Ralph), Eldridge, Butterfield, Sonny Dunham, Spanier, 
Berigan, Lawson and McGhee. Not all is uranium here but there’s more 
than enough to warrant its addition to a library. Notes should have had 
complete personnel. Mendez is jazz? 
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Record Has To Come Off As A Unit ‘ The Blindfold Test 





By Leonard Feather 

ONE OF THE most heterogeneous 
careers in music is being pursued by 
lick Hyman, The 29-year-old pianist, 

ganist, and arranger divides his time 

tween anonymous work as a sideman 
and voeal accompanist on the NBC 
aff, best-selling pop records with his 
trio for MGM, and frequent excursions 
as a jazzman in the company of Mun- 
dell Lowe and others. 

His arrangements have been featured 
1 LPs by such gentry as Tony Scott; 
is background includes stints in 
countless combos at Birdland, where 
e was virtually house pianist for 
several months in 1950; in the Benny 
Goodman sextet, with which he toured 
Europe, and with just about everyone 
else from Miles Davis to Red Norvo. 

The material for Hyman’s Blindfold 
Test consisted of modern jazz samples 
in various shapes and styles. He was 
viven no information, before or during 
the test, about the records played. 


The Records 
|. Bob Brookmeyer. Under the Lilacs 
(Prestige). Jimmy Raney, guitar; 
Brookmeyer, piano. ‘ : 
I like that very much—I’ll give it 
four stars. I don’t know who the pianist 
could be; but he’s very good. He swings 
very nicely. Some of the harmonies 
remind me of Mulligan. I couldn’t say 
who the guitarist is either; he gets a 
very good sound. It’s a very nice group. 


2. Neal Hefti. Jumping Jack (Epic). 
Sam Taylor, tenor; Hal McKusick, 
clarinet. ; ; 
This is a very live recording in 

terms of balance. I’d almost think it 

was from a concert except that I didn’t 
hear any applause. I couldn’t identify 
any of the soloists, but I’d just take 

a wild guess that the tenor and the 

clarinet were played by the same per- 

son. Other than that, I haven’t got 
much to say about it. 
It was a nice record but nothing 
exceptional about it. I’ll give it three 
stars. This might be a ringer youre 
throwing me, and it might be a foreign 
record in some sense. German, perhaps. 

The soloists were all nice but nothing 

too unusual. 


3. Harris-Leigh Quartet. Jazz Suite, 
from New Jazz in Hi-Fi (Epic). Art 
Harris, piano and comp.; Mitch 
Leigh, oboe. 

There’s hardly any jazz left of the 
influence that inspired this in the first 
place, don’t you think? I think it’s 
well written; I can feel how the sense 
of form is there, and I would guess that 
the composer is the pianist. 

I think the original intention of it 
was lost in the shuffle; it sounds like it 
was written by a person of almost 
completely classical training who had 
originally wanted to write something 
jazz-like. It might be, for example, 
Leonard Bernstein, although I don’t 
think the idiom is his. I would rate it 
at three stars. 
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Hyman Digs Couple WwW 





Dick Hyman 


4. Junior Bradley. Sugar Hips (Epic). 
Phil Sunkel, cornet; Wade Legge, 
piano. 

It reminds me of something I once 
heard by Bill Bradley’s group—Will 
Bradley’s son. The trumpeter especially 
does. They all fall into a phrasing 
pattern that I think they overdo a 
little bit. I like the soloists pretty 
much, but I wouldn’t say it was an 
unusual record, so I’ll give it three 
stars. They accent the second note, and 
they make the fourth note of a group 
of eighth notes very short; it’s a funny 
thing. The trumpeter does it especially, 
the saxes and even the pianist. 


5. Lee Konitz-Warne Marsh. Ronnie's 
Line (Atlantic). Ronnie Ball, comp. 
and piano. 

The last chorus reminded me of 
Lennie Tristano-type things; maybe it 
is Lee Konitz and Warne Marsh. If it 
isn’t Lee, it sounds like Desmond to 
me. I like the alto very much; I like 
the tenor less. The pianist did some- 
thing I thought might place him as 
Hank Jones. The record was very nice, 
3% stars. 

6. Joe Sullivan. A Room with a View 
(Riverside). 

It’s Joe Sullivan, isn’t it? Must be 
that new LP. I prefer him more on 
stride things than on ballads, such as 
this one, but I like his playing—I 
always did, as a matter of fact. Three 
stars. I like stride piano, I like to play 
it myself, and I’d like to hear some- 
thing else from that album—something 
he takes at a faster tempo. Also, I 
think that you needn’t dwell on the 
first chorus on a thing like this; it’s 
too prolonged in that style. 


7. Sanford Gold. I'll Remember April 
(Prestige). 
Well, that’s Bud Powell—or some- 
body who plays a lot like him. I don’t 
believe you can play this style suc- 


orth 4 Stars 


cessfully without a rhythm section, so 
I couldn’t call it a successful record. 
I notice even he goes into a two-beat 
feeling for four bars before he re- 
covers. I thought it ended ineffectually. 
I’d have to say 2% stars for it. 


8. Bob Cooper. It's De-Lovely (Cap- 
itol). 
I couldn’t say who the soloists were. 
I liked the writing and the conception. 
Give it three stars. 


9. Duke Ellington. Serious Serenade 
(Capitol). Harry Carney, baritone; 
Ellington, comp. 

I'll give this four stars. Carney 
plays the instrument like it should be 
played, in the sense that he doesn’t try 
to do something on it that it wasn’t 
meant for, and he understands it com- 
pletely and utilizes it in the most 
effective way possible. For him es- 
pecially, I’d say four stars. I do like 
the composition, too; is it his? 


10. Ron Crotty Trio. Ginza (Fantasy). 
Vince Guaraldi, comp. and piano; 
Eddie Duran, guitar. 

Two and a half stars, mainly because 
there is something lacking in the bal- 
ance from an engineering point of view 
and also because I would have pre- 
ferred to hear drums on it for that 
tempo and that style, in addition to 
guitar. But otherwise it was very nice; 
I don’t know who it was playing, I liked 
both the pianist and the guitarist, but 
the balance threw me. 


Afterthoughts by Dick 

I would have given five stars to a 
Bird record that really came off and 
likewise to an Art Tatum record— 
though not all of them, certainly. 

A five-star record I would interpret 
as meaning that the people on it not 
only played their best, but the engi- 
neering was right, and the whole thing 
as a unit came off. In most of the 
records you played, I found good things 
throughout, but none that made it in 
every way. 





Decca Readies Jazz 
Disc Encyclopedia 


New York—Arrangements have been 
completed here for the preparation of 
an album entitled The Encyclopedia of 
Jazz on Records for fall release by 
Decea. 

The album is being prepared by 
Leonard Feather to tie up both with the 
release of the forthcoming Encyclope- 
dia Yearbook of Jazz and with the 
original Encyclopedia published last 
fall. 

The album will be Decca’s most am- 
bitious venture yet in the jazz field, 
comprising four 12-inch LPs with il- 
lustrations and notes by Feather. Spe- 
cial promotions are being arranged to 
make the album available in combina- 
tion with one or both books at a re- 
duced price. 
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AS THAT MAN Shorty Petterstein 
once said of the Bartok bit — “It 
swings!” 

And, therefore, it is no mere coinci- 
dence that the small vogue for Bela 
Bartok in this country is growing 
fairly parallel with the vogue for mod 

n jazz. 

Jazz experimentalists, many of them, 
readily admit they have learned a 
great deal in matters of novel rhythmic 
patterns unusual counterpoints, and 
polytonal harmonies from the 20th 
century Hungarian composer. And 
Bartok, who is probably the foremost 
“modern” classicist, reciprocally has 
allowed himself a slight influence from 
the American popular music of his 
time, then known as swing. His Con- 
trasts had its debut in the 1930s with 
Benny Goodman. 


ONE OF BARTOK’S most recorded 
works is the Concerto for Orchestra, 
so named because at given times the 
various instruments are 
treated soloistically against the rest 
f the orchestra. The newest version, 
and one that would seem hard to sur- 
pass for inspiration and eloquence, is 
by Fyitz Reiner and the Chicago Sym- 
phony orchestra (Victor LM-1954). 

Bartok’s opus 4, the Second Suite 
for Orchestra, lateiy has become avail- 
able by Antal Dorati and the Minne- 
apolis Symphony orchestra (Mercury 
MG 50098). A work of his juvenilia, it 
is not full-blown Bartok as is the Con- 
certo, but it has the beginnings of his 
dynamies and strange musical ideas. 
Dorati’s performance is clean and 
skillful. 

Zoltan Kedaly, a contemporary, coun- 
tryman, and good friend of Bartok, 
enjoys slighter renown here and _ is 
probably best known for his Hary Ja- 
nos suite adapted from the opera so 
named. 

Like Bartok, Kodaly researched 
greatly in Hungarian and Magyar 
peasant music and lore, and this pro- 
vided the materials for Hary Janos. It 
is colorful music with a_ whimsical 
charm and story line somewhat akin to 
R. Strauss’ Till Eulenspeigel—and the 
recording of it by Arturo Toscanini and 
the NBC Symphony orchestra (taken 
from a 1947 NBC broadcast) is a pure 
delight. 


ON THE SAME LP is another ver- 
sion—but a distinguished one—of Res- 
pighi’s Feste Romane (Roman Festi- 
cals), a panoramic work of. brilliant 
orchestral hues, which, by the way, 
also has caught the interest of a num- 
ber of jazz modernists. Toscanini re- 
lates it here excitingly (Victor LM 
1973). 

Ottorino Respighi, like many mod- 
ers, was influenced strongly by, and 
attached to, antique music. A new 
Vanguard album entitled Homage to 
the Past contains Respighi’s Ancient 
Airs and Dances for the Lute, The 
Birds, and Botticelli Triptych, on two 
I.Ps, all composed in the “pre-Bach” 
idioms (Vanguard VRS 466/7). The 
performances by the Vienna _ State 
Opera orchestra, conducted by Fritz 
Litschauer, are elegant; the de luxe 


orchestral 
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The Devil's 
Advocate 


By Mason Sargent 





Stringed Introductions: Mercury 
again deserves credit—and support— 
for its consistent explorations of rela- 
tively unfamiliar LP territory. Par- 
ticularly recommended are three new 
programs. by the admirable team of 
violinist Rafael Druian and_ pianist 
John Simms: Charles Ives’ Violin Sona- 
ta No. 1 coupled with Quincy Porter’s 
Violin Sonata No. 2 (MG 50096); Ives’ 
Second, Third and Fourth Violin Sona- 
tas (MG 50097), and Ernest Bloch’s 
First and Second Violin Sonatas (MG 
50095). 

Unusually detailed and important 
liner notes are provided by Lou Harri 
son (the first two LPs) and David 
Hall. Ives, now gaining attention post- 
humously, was one of the most vividly 
individual and “American” of all ou: 
native writers. 

Decea has made available for the 
first time on LP two string quartets 
by the contemporary Argentinian com- 
poser, Alberto Ginastera and the Hun- 
garian writer, Laszlo Lajhta, in swir'l- 
ing performances by the Paganini 
quartet (DL 9823). 

Bartok to Bach: One of the events 
of the year is Columbia’s issuance in 
three volumes of the complete JJikro 
kosmos by Bartok, performed by Bar- 
tok’s friend and student, Gyorgy San- 
dor. 

Included in the set is a valuable 
booklet on the work and life of Bartok 


packaging makes it particularly attrac- 
tive for gift-giving. 

Aldous Huxley and W. H. Auden, 
two eminent literary persons, figure 
prominently in a pair of new art mu- 
sic LPs. 

SUNSET RECORDS’ first entry in 
the classical field boasts Huxley’s pres- 
entation of the Madrigals of Gesualdo 
(Sunset LP 600). Carlo Gesualdo’s 
16th century madrigals were nothing 
ordinary (nor was his life, as Huxley 
describes it); they dealt in complex 
vocal polyphonies which, musically, 
were centuries ahead of their time. 

tobert Craft conducts the very adept 
Singers of Ferrara through the difficult 
harmonies in a virtually abandoned art 
form. Huxley’s voice, by the way, takes 
no active part in the recording, but his 
pen does, and presumably he helped to 
make the selection. The contribution 
from his pen is quite enough, for he 
has composed one of the most fascinat- 
ing, and probably the most literary, 
liner notes yet. 

Auden’s notes are less literary, but 
he does take an active part in An 
Evening of Elizabethan Verse and Its 
Music, and it is a very interesting part, 
at that (Columbia ML 5051). Verses 
of that period by writers like Donne, 
Jonson, Campion, Raleigh, and Spen- 
ser, among lesser poets, are each in- 
troduced in recitation by Auden. 

he recitation ended, they are then 
sung by the New York Pro Musica 
Antiqua directed by Noah Greenberg. 
Many of the verses, as read, have little 
poetic merit—some are even banal— 
but all are rendered with an irresist- 

able charm by the singers. 
—le s brown 


along with detailed analyses—as ll 
as on the jacket —of Mikrokos,, og 
Any--piano student who has enjc /ed 
meeting the constantly illumina! ng 
challenge of these works will wele ne 


this set as should any listener at J} 
open to the rare depth of spirit in 


sartok (ML 5082). 

Also of durable value from Colun, jg 
are E. Power Biggs’ flabless interpi: ‘a- 
tions of Bach’s Fight Little Prel 
and Fugues, played on eight Euroy an 
classic organs. The notes by Bige's )- 
vide the specifications of each (\L 
0078). 

Voices: It is the opinion of soine 
including this writer, that Brah:ns’ 
most continually freshening work is 4 
German Requiem, Deeca has re'eased a 
sweeping performance of this ma or 
(mark) of religious musical literat 
as sung by Maria Stader, Otto Wie: 
the Choir of St. Hedwig’s cathed 
the Berlin Motet choir and the Be 














Philharmonie orchestra conducted 
Fritz Lehmann. Complete text 
translation and notes by Brahms 


pert Kari Geiringer (DX-136, two 
LPs). 

Also on Decea is a striking Irme 
Seefried recital of songs by Schubx 
Brahms, Mussorgsky, Bartok, Ws: 
and Richard Strauss. Happily, co 
plete texts and translations are p 
vided (DL 9809) . And a third ric 
Decca vocal set is the Don Coss 
choir in Songs of Mother Russia (D1) 
Y807). 

Folk and Ethnic Checklist: Period 
has issued a quartet of rare and in- 
tensely arresting ethnic recordings: 
Music of Bali (SPL 16138); Folk Song 
and Dances of North India (SPL 
1614); Music of the Head Hunters of 
Borneo (SPL 1612) and Volume II of 
Folk Songs and Dances of Romania 
(SPL 1615). 

When you next audition recordings 
at a record store, try these. You may 
guickly become an addict of the reall, 
unusual in the use of music (unusual, 
that is, to the western ear). 

Also strongly recommended in this 
respect is Angel’s alternately sweet, 
fiery, and bagpipe-joyous Music of Bul- 
garu (65026); Flamenco Music of An- 
dalusia, annotated with unusual thoi 
oughness by Gilbert Chase (Folkways 
12” LP P 437); a memorably enliven- 
ing Italian Tour (Folkways two 12” 
LPs, P 520), and the ear-streteching 
sampler, Music of the World’s Peoples 
Vol. 3 (Folkways two 12” LPs P506) 
with tracks from 18 countries and notes 
by the formidably knowledgeable com 
poser-teacher Henry Cowell . .. Ur- 
banized but also worth examining’ is 
Capitol’s new series of transworld mu- 
sic: Argentina Today (T 10019); the 
most imteresting but insufficiently an- 
notated Cairo! The Music of Modern 
Egypt (T 10021), and My Ireland (T 
10028) ... And if you’re as devoted to 
Yiddish dance music, don’t miss Tanz! 
with Dave Tarras and Sam Musike 
(Epic 12” LP LN 8219). 


New Kenny Album 


New York — Beverly Kenny, Roost 
recording artist, has cut her second al- 
bum of records for that company. Th« 
new jazz singer used only standards 
arranged by Ralph Burns. She was 
backed by an orchestra conducted by) 
Burns. 
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Feather's Nest 


By Leonard Feather 





‘HOUGH ALMOST two months 
have elapsed since my Twenty Ques- 
ti s column went off the newsstands, 
th: mail response to it has net yet 
st pped. Your response, both in quan- 
ti and quality, appears to have 
ecualed or bettered anything compara- 
bic in the entire history of Down Beat; 
ecosequently I hope you’ll excuse me 
fo. not having been able to answer any 
of the mail individually. 

{t seems to me that this avalanche of 
mail—first from the U.S., more recent- 
ly from GIs overseas and from foreign 
fans in more than a dozen countries— 
¢ be attributed largely to the fans’ 
\vn fascination at the idea that this 
could be a means of determining the 
ature and tastes of their fellow-fans. 
Everybody wanted to participate, fo: 
ich the same reason that everyone 
nts to vote in a poll. 

The volume and verbosity of the re 
plies ereated a real problem in sorting 
and analyzing, and a secondary one in 

idensing the results into any rea- 
onable space. The horse has bolted and 

is useless to lock the stable door; 
wever, I have learned that the next 
time I ask you-all any 20 questions that 
come to my compulsive mind, I'll set a 
lefinite deadline by which all answers 
must arrive, and a positive limit on the 
number of words to any answer. It 
probably won’t work, for even my ur- 
gent plea that you keep your material 
highly legible failed to prevent at least 
20 percent of the respondents from 
turning in sloppy copy. 

ANYHOW, in this column and the 
next column I’ll do my best to synthe- 
size the responses to most of the ques- 
tions, and in order to go into furthe) 
detail and quote from some of the mor 
interesting answers I’ve decided to de 
vote an entire chapter to the subject in 
something called The Encyclopedia 
Yearbook of Jazz, which will be out in 
the fall. 

Meanwhile, here are a few general 
conclusions on what constitutes that 
amorphous animal, the average jazz 
fan. He is just 20 years old, give o1 
take a year or two; he spends from 10 
to 15 hours a week listening to jazz via 
one medium or another, and just about 
no time at all listening to classical mu- 
sic. He spends from $1 to $5 a week on 
records, Although this is only about 10 
percent of the amount he would have to 
spend if he bought 20 to 100% of the 
jazz records now being released weekly 
he is firmly convinced that this is a good 
thing; at least, 46.5 percent of him is, 
though another 36 percent does feel 
that there are too many records coming 
out. The remaining 17.5 percent ir 
answering Question No. 5, gave quali- 
fied answers that left you with the feel 
ing they would approve of $1,000 worth 
of records a week if they could only 
afford to buy them. 

Some of these same questions pro 
luced slightly different ratios when 
uvsked in a similar column in the sum- 
mer of 1954. At that time, the fans pre 
lominantly spent only five to 10 hours 
listening to jazz, and almost half of 
them spent between $2 and $3.50 a week 
m reeords, while a lower percentags 


=m & 
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could be found in the higher spending 
brackets, 

THE GRADUAL falling-off of in- 
terest in the earlier jazz forms is 
sharply outlined by the change in pro- 
portions: in 1954 46 percent went for 
modern jazz, 10 percent for traditional, 
and 44 percent claimed equal interest 
in both. 

Today, while the traditionalist per- 
centage remains just about unchanged, 
the modernist figure has risen to 56.7 
percent while the “both” category has 
dropped off to 32.7 percent. 

Jazz fans are resoundingly opposed 
to rock-and-roll (78.6%) and are only 
mildly interested in Latin-American 
rhythms, the yeas and nays being’ al- 
most together on the latter (about 26 
percent each) while the remainder gave 
a lukewarm or qualified indorsement. 
West coast jazz did better, with 39.6% 





pro, 32.8% noncommittal, 14.7% quali- 
fied, and only 12.9% opposed. (Many of 
the neutrals disputed the existence of 
such an animal.) 


ARTHUR MURRAY could probably 
clean up if he started a drive to con 
vert jazz fans. The figures on question 
No. 10 showed that as many as 23.8 per- 
cent don’t dance at all, while 60 percent 
more only grace (or disgrace) the dance 
floor occasionally. Of the 15.3 percent 
who dance often, only 3.9 percent con 
sider themselves experts; the other 11.4 
percent presumably dance out of cour- 
tesy, resignation, or a desire to get 
closer to the bandstand. (That’s me, 
right there.) 

I’ll tackle the other 10 questions, and 
try to decide who deserves the free 
LPs, by the time the next issue rolls 
around. 


TODAY —AS FOR OVER A HUNDRED YEARS... 





Hear the new Vanguard LP — 
“2 x 2" (Ruby and 

Ellis Larkins play 

Rodgers and Hart). 
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He bell ply 


For over one hundred years 

Besson (Paris) and Besson (London) brasses 

have been acclaimed by the world’s foremost 
artists as the ultimate in quality and performance. 
Ask your favorite artist or dealer to 

tell you the Besson story today! 
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Canadian Distributors: BOOSEY & HAWKES (Canada) LTD., Toronto, Canada 
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12"" Padded Seat 








See your Dealer 
Mfg. by 
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SPREADS FARTHER 
LASTS LONGER 


HOLTON 
OIL 


Superior spreading 
power, slower evapo- 
ration, uniform consist- 
ency—Holton Oil tests 
best for easier speed- 
ler instrument action. 









With dropper applicator 35c 
With swab applicator 30c 


BUY IT AT 


MUSIC DEALERS EVERYWHERE 








AUTHORIZED SCHILLINGER TEACHER 
HARRY SMITH, director of Piano Dept. 
at the Famous... 
BERKLEE School of Music 
OFFERS ... 
“MODERN MODULATION” for PIANO 
© 132 progressive modulations 
@ Any Key to any Key 
© New chord progressions 
® Acclaimed by Jazz Pianists 


ONLY $2.00 COMPLETE 


BURROWS MUSIC CO.., Inc. 
42 Gloucester St., Boston 15, Mass. 

















e ORCHESTRATIONS 
e COMBO ORKS eBAND MUSIC 


e Musical Supplies 


For Free Catalog Write to: 


TERMINAL 


MUSICAL SUPPLY, Inc. 
Dept. DB, 113 W. 48 St., N. Y. 36, N.Y. 
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| Bethlehem 


(Jumped from Page 10) 
| it. The song isn’t done. 
| “The one thing musicians do not 
have a say in is if they want to cut up 

the tapes on a date. As you know, I 

don’t believe in splicing. I feel cutting 

up tapes is cheating the customer. Once 

a take is chosen, it’s released as it hap- 

pened. There’s no editing done on it at 
| all.” 

ON SESSIONS with Bethlehem art- 

| ists who aren’t strictly jazz— Mel 

Torme, Terry Morel, Frances Faye, 
Peggy Connelly, for instance — Red re- 
serves more of the area of decision to 
himself. 

“We talk about the material together, 
but if I have a firm suggestion, I en- 
| force it. The artists, however, continue 
to have quite a lot of freedom. 

“On the engineering end, I control 
the mike setup myself, and I’m fussy 
about engineers. I would never use an 
engineer who didn’t dig jazz on a jazz 
date. I did once, and I’m not happy 
about the album that resulted. I usual- 
ly determine the mike setup so the 
engineer’s function largely involves 
riding gain and, of course, paying at- 
tention to entrances, blending, etc. 

“When we record on the coast, I use 
Val Valentin at Radio Recorders. He 
and I feel about the same concerning 
sound so that I usually call him in 
front, he sets up before I get there, 
and I never have to change anything 
he’s set up. In the east, we record 
mostly at Capitol and use Frank Abbey 
| and Johnny Cue as engineers.” 

THE QUESTIONING moved to the 
other Clyde, the half in charge of 
sales. “Whenever we go out to see a 
new distributor,’ Red began, “I gen- 
erally talk to their salesmen to find out 
| how much they know about jazz. I have 
actually turned down a distributor if 
he doesn’t have one man on his sales 
staff who digs jazz. The sales are 
lower, I’ve found, when the salesman 
don’t know jazz. 

“TI keep close tabs on sales, and often, 
if I get an idea for an album — like our 
current major project which involves a 
set of three 12” LPs and that’s all I 
can tell you about it for print — I’ll call 
our distributors first and ask them what 
they think. In this particular case, 
there’s so much money involved in the 
project that I called every distributor 
we have, spoke to their salesmen, and 
| as it turned out, I didn’t get one nega- 

tive reaction. 

“This was done before I hired any- 
one for the project, before a note was 
written. This is an indication, then, of 
how well sales and a&r go together, at 
least in my conception of the dual role 
I have.” 

Now that Bethlehem does have its 
solid base of operations, the label is 
planning ahead in terms of diversifica- 
tion. Bethlehem will continue as pri- 
marily a jazz company, but it may 
expand into the classical field. “We’re 
working on something now,” Wildi says, 
“which may give us European mas- 
ters.” 

AND THERE IS the possibility of 
the firm returning to its first and 
blighted love, pop singles. 

“T still don’t like the idea of singles,” 
Wildi says. “I got burned too much. 





King Oliver Wi 
Be First Again 


New York—Joe (King) Oliver il] 
become the first jazz musician to be in- 
cluded in the Dictionary of Ameri an 
Biography, published by the Counci! of 
Learned Societire. The Dictionary 0. i¢- 
inally was issued in 20 volumes fiom 
1928-36, and the first supplement »p- 
peared in September, 1944. The sec nd 
supplement. which includes fam us 
Americans who died between Jan. 1, 
1936, and Dec. 31, 1940, is in prepara- 
tion and may not be finished for 
another year and a half. 

The decision to include jazz figu:es 
was the result largely of the interest 
in jazz of Assistant Editor Edward T. 
James. Fred Ramsey wrote the Oliver 
entry. 
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But if it makes money, I’ll love it.” 
The label is also moving toward pro- 
duction of rhythm and blues singles 
although this will be done, says the pro- 
motion director, “over Quinn’s dead 
body.” Bethlehem already has been re- 
leasing singles extracted from albums 
by such of its singers as Torme, Miss 
Faye and Bobby Troup, and a Duke 
Ellington single may also be issued. 
The matter of EPs is dormant since 
figures indicate that jazz EPs don’t 
sell too well. 

As for the LPs, like other companies 
Bethlehem is converting entirely to 
12-inchers. “T agree with you,’ said 
Red, “that some artists can’t carry a 
12” "LP and that some music is in bet- 
ter space context on 10”, but this is a 
thing that the customers dictate. They 
want 12” LPs. Dealers are even tear- 
ing up their 10” racks, and we’re get 
ting them back.” 

Price-wise, as of May, Bethlehem re- 
duced its 12” tag from $4.98 to $3.98, 
and such 10” sets as are out from $3.98 
to $2.98. EPs are down to $1.49. The 
company now has some 30 distributors, 
covering the country. Bethlehem also 
handles Canada and Mexico by itself. 
Overseas, by an agreement with British 
Decca made in June, 1955, Bethlehem 
is now released all over the world — 
Europe, South America, the Far East. 

“We have as worldwide a distribu- 
tion,” says Wildi proudly, “as any 
major label. But before June, 1955, we 
had no overseas distribution at all. 


“TO SUM UP, I always felt that to 
have a chance, a record company had 
to sustain a quality operation and an 
ethical one.” 

“We watch our quality,’ Red added, 
“to the point that we argue about some- 
thing like whether we have the best 
vinyl on our records. We finally found 
out there was a difference between pure 
vinyl, 100 percent vinyl and virgin 
vinyl. Now we use 100 percent virgin 
vinyl. 

“I’d like to underline again,” Red 
concluded, “that the artist does have 
a free hand here. I feel that was the 
deciding factor in Duke’s agreeing to 
do two LPs for us. I know he was 
offered a lot more money by several 
other labels, but he was convinced that 
he would have more freedom here.” 

—nat 


Down Beat 
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1 .e following single releases were the best 
rec ved for review for this issue. Titles in 
bol face indicate the ranking side. LPs and 
EP- received for reviews are discussed at 
len. (h, 


Five-Star Discs 


Pat Boone—I Almost Lost My Mind/I’m in 
Love with You (Dot 45-15472) 
Frank Sinatra—How Little We Know/Five 


ndred Guys (Capitol F 3423) 


Four-Star Discs 


Ch Atkins—Cecilia/The Lady Loves (Victor 
6550) 
Chordettes—Born To Be with You/Love Never 
anges (Cadence 1291) 
TI Classmates—Two Straws in the Wind/ 
Ireak Down and Love Me (Dot 45-15464) 
De Dick, & Jimmy—I Never Knew/You 


Gotta Have Eyes (Verve V2010) 
Lonnie Donegan—Lost John/Stewball (Mer 
y 70872X45) 
Tommy Leonetti—Free/It’s Wild (Capitol I 
$2) 
R rta Sherwood — Lazy River/This Train 
(Decca 9-29911) 


(Jumped from Page 19) 
section, and these gentle, well-mannered 
solos are not exactly dated, paradox- 
ically because they were deliberately 
infused with what the notes accurately 
term “the controlled nostalgia he put 
into his work.” The program, again well 
described in the anonymous notes, com- 
prises “lightly sophisticated treatments 
of sentimental tunes, glossy interpreta- 
tions of Cole Porter, Gershwin, and 
similar composers, and . . . free rhapso- 
dies on familiar themes.” Cover has 
Tyrone Power rather than Duchin in 
order to tie-in with the picture. 


FRANCES WAYNE-NEAL HEFTI 


Songs for My Man (Epic 12” LN- 
3222) is a nourishing recital by the 
estimable Miss Wayne, who has much 
to teach many current pop starlets con- 
cerning consistency of intonation, un- 
gimmicked warmth, phrasing that 
clarifies rather than undermines lyrics, 
and that rare ability to combine 
strength with tenderness. Though as- 
sured at all tempos, Frances is at her 
best at such slowly unwinding mood 
pieces as I Fall in Love Too Easily and 
Autumn Leaves. Her clear, functional 
orchestral accompaniment is directed by 
her husband, Neal Hefti, who also 
wrote the arrangements. Only clinker 
is the choice of the self-consciously 
risque Do It Again, one of Gershwin’s 
least efforts. Frances doesn’t have to 
emulate Eartha Kitt. The rest are all 
full-bodied standards. 


JOE LIPMAN 


In Manhattan Serenade (MGM 12” 
E-3353), arranger-pianist Joe Lipman, 
a veteran of the Goodman, Berigan, 
Dorsey, and Shaw bands, former staff 
arranger for Como, and conductor for 
Nat Cole and Sarah Vaughan, leads 
a silky orchestra in songs about Man- 
hattan with such expected paeans as 
Penthouse Serenade, Harlem Nocturne, 
Street Scene, and Autumn in New York. 
Good music to read the New York 
Times by. 
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NOW INTRODUCING 
“aeateD BOOBAMS 
exclusively at 


ner tong atime JACK'S DRUM SHOP 
percussion patterns. in Boston (Boston's only Drum Shop) 


Something NEW has been added to the NEWEST of the NEW... 
a an exclusive heating element in BOOBAMS, the newest sound in 
JACK'S %* percussion instruments. Gentle heat to keep your BOOBAM drum 
EXCLUSIVE heads tight, pitch constant. Write for details today! 
GHOST PEDAL ... the world’s swinginest, fast-action pedal. Com- 
A ; plete stroke adjustment. Oilite lifetime bearings. Huge coil springs. 
JACK'S * Complete spring adjustment. Easiest working, most revolutionary 
EXCLUSIVE drum pedal ever produced. Write for details! 
JACK'S DRUM SHOP DRUMALOG ...... eight value-packed 
A . pages of JACK'S drum and drum accessories specials. FREE for 
JACKS * the asking! If you like money, you'll really dig the amazing, 
EXCLUSIVE money-saving specials offered in JACK ADAM'S DRUMALOG. 
Write for it now! 


JACK’S DRUM SHOP 3° 3h rT Moss. 


P.S. WE WISH YOU ALL A SWINGING SUMMER! 
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IN THE BLUE AND YELLOW BOX 


MOST COMPLETE LINE OF ; 
) then 8; 12 
TYMPANI Al4a the ( i 
De} ich e) Banja Heads 
TIMBALE ; 
& CONGA HEADS foo YOUR DEALER HAS THEM 


AMERICAN RAWHIDE MFG. CO., CHICAGO 22, ILL. 
Write for our educational booklet "All About Drumheads''—it's freel 











2 BRASSMEN ! 


a MODERN mouthpiece with a clean taste 
uniform temperature and consistent feel 










DESIGNED FOR TODAYS PLAYING STANDARDS BY DON REINHARDT 


PIVOT SYSTEM MOUTHPIECE 


see your dealer or WRITE TODAY FOR FREE CATALOG 
LLOYD WELDY, exclusive distributor 34 DEPT. DB3 P.O. BOX 2191-TUCSON, ARIZ. 





7] STAN KENTON STARS WESTLAKE MEN 


Stan Kenton on England trip features Bill Holman arrangements & Bill 
Perkins in the tenor jazz chair. Present Westlake bands rehearsing 7 hrs. a 
day. App. for vets, too. Sch. Dorm. Send info on: Illustrated catalog ( ), 
Class courses ( ), Home Study Arranging ( ), College Grad. Sum. Ses- 
sion ( ), Hi Sch. Summer Session ( ). Send name of a large H.S. or 
college band to get free calendar Instrument Range Chart. Write to: 


WESTLAKE COLLEGE OF MODERN MUSIC 
7190 Sunset Bivd., Hollywood 46, Calif. DB 61356 HO 2-2387 


Name... Age............ Vet? 





Address........ sf .. City . State 
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First SEMESTER CUANUARY - 


OFFERING 


© A curriculum devoted exclusively to music 
A simple approach to Schillinger 


Professional coaching in solo, combo ond 
big band Jazz 


Intensive first semester arranging courses 


Professional engagements to 
qualified students 


ACCREDITED FACULTY OF TOP-FLIGHT PROFESSIONALS. 


@ The four-year collegiate level diploma course may be 
completed in two years by students with superior 
aptitudes, ability and experience. 

@ No knowledge of harmony or counterpoint required 
for entrance. 






For the top jobs in music. Over 1500 of 
our former students are earning top sal- 


aries with Name Bands, Radio and T.V. Stations, 
Motion Picture Studios, Vocal Groups and Schools 
— as Musicians, Arrangers, Vocalists and Teachers. 
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Organist 
Pianist 
Vocalist 


currently appearing at the 


Cork Club 


Music Corr t Amer 








Shamrock Hotel, Houston, Texas 


Exclusive Photos 
Action pictures of all name leaders, musicians, 
vocalists. Exclusive candids! Guaranteed to 
please or money refunded. 25c each: 5 for $I. 
ARSENE STUDIOS 
756 — 7th Avenue, N. Y., N. Y. 


Glossy, 8x10. Unobtainable elsewhere. 
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Caesar's tasteless takeoff of a m 


jazzman in a similar context may ve 


queered Dizzy’s date with Murroy 


Joe and Mabel replaces the Guy | om. 


bardo Diamond Jubilee TV show 
19. Guy might be back in the fal 


Chicago 
ONSTAGE: Recent country & st- 
ern and rock ’n’ roll ‘concerts at the 


International Amphitheatre were | ox 
office flops Starlite Drive-In jas 
also been taking it on the chin wit X- 
pensive open-air stageshows, but nh «st- 
ly because of rainy weekends .. . Pata- 
chou is at the Palmer House curre); ‘ly, 
the Crew-Cuts 
and Harry Belafonte set for an Auvust 
return ... Nat Cole again raking in 
at the Chez Paree in his third appvar- 
ance... Two new musical legit shows 
are scheduled here for the summer, foy 
Ride. which opens at the Shubert on 
June 4; and Silk Stockings, which {| 
lows at the same theater on July 


JAZZ, CHICAGO-STYLE: At thx 
Blue Note currently it’s Sarah 


Vaughan and Johnny Smith. Stan Ken- 
ton follows on June 13 for a fort- 
night, Oscar Peterson opens on J 

27, and the Woody Herman Herd 
comes in on July 11... The next fow 
attractions for the London House a! 
ready are set. Barbara Carroll is cu: 
rent for a five-week engagement; Billy 
Taylor makes a return visit on July 4; 
Teddy Wilson comes back on Aug. 8; 
and Erroll Garner plays his first I.H 
date in September Pianist Erma 
Jean Thompson provides the backing 
for Phyllis Branch, who’s singing now 
in the jazz idiom at Max Miller’s Scene. 
Proprietor Max has switched from pi- 
ano to vibes . Dukes of Dixieland 
are entrenched at the Preview lounge 
for the duration of the summer .. . Lur- 
lean Hunter and the Pat Moran qua;tet 
continue to make dollars sense at the 
Cloister Inn, where Johnny Frigo and 
Dick Marx are the Monday-Tuesday at- 
traction ... Buddy Hiles’ big, bruising 
band plays Mondays at the south side 
Roberts. Soloists include tenor Johnny 
Griffin and trumpeter Hebart Dotson. 


Hollywood 


JAZZ SCENE: Harry Babasin and 
Roy Harte have formed the Jazz Club 
ef Hollywood, a non-profit, non-com 
mercial gathering of leading jazzmei 
with purpose “to develop jazz music 
among musicians”... After sojourn it 
Ensenada working with a Mexican 
rhythm section, Serge Chaloff blew 
back to town to play the Starlite one 
weekend, then took off for Boston 
Ronnie Ball, piano man who west 
coasted with Kai & J.J.. may remain 


here to work with Warne Marsh's 
group. 
NITERY NOTES: Shorty Rogers. 


back on the coast again, is now at Jazz 
City with the Giants. Jazz Messengers. 
with Art Blakey, due in the 8th 
First trip to the coast in years fo 
Louis Jordan, who opens at Zari’ 
June 1... The Lighthouse’s new policy 
of splitting week with the All-Stars 
and Max Bennett trio proving 
successful Teddy Buckner’s 10 
“Gene Norman Presents” album 
marked for release soon. Teddy a 
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following on June 14, 
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his t.o-beat group continue at the 400 
club .. Mel-o-dee Cafe in Glendale ies 
still he hottest spot in suburba... 
Bud shank quartet exits The Haig to 
emb:''k on road tour, with several very 
good joecal groups bidding for the va 
cate spot ... Hood described by loca! 
nress as “Nervous Bandit” grabbed 
$350 of Palladium cash on Jerry Gray’s 
ypen: og night May 2. Four Lads joined 
the Guay band the 11th... Dick Stabile 
and »and completed eight years at 
Ciro’s and are now sporting gold cuff- 
links from bossman H. D. Hover... 
Matt Dennis goes into the Mocambo 
June ». 
ADDED NOTES: Jerry Colonna wil! 
play Vegas this summer, leading a 
Dixie combo at either the Riviera or 
the Sands ... Jay MeShann made re- 
cent flying visit here to attend his 
mother’s funeral... Jazz Internationa! 
evenings continue unabated under mon- 
itorship of Howard Lueraft Tuesdays 
at Jazz City ... Sundays at the Gour 
met Beverly are enlivened by the pres- 

nee of pianist Jimmy Rowles , 
Tom Slaney, jazz trumpet, switched 
from Claude Gordon band to Tommy 
\lexander, with whom he’s now making 
the one-niters through the midwest : 
Hollywood Studio club will host new 
musical revue, HO 5-5758, with book 
by Stan Hoffman & Dick Allen’ and 
starring April Ames, Lori Hilton, and 
ther curvy comers. 

WAXED NOTES: here’s a Miles 
Davis reissue album reportedly in the 
works at Capitol ... First platter of 
new Verve vocal trio, Don, Dick & Jim- 
my, is now on the shelves ... Decea 
will soon re-lease score of The Wild 
One by Leith Stevens, augmented by 
four new sides, as a 12” LP. 

—tynai 
San Francisco 

Red Nichols and His Five Pennies 
(doesnt inflation ever affect them?) 
opened May 14 at the Palace Corner 
of the Palace hotel, a spot which never 
has had jazz. And the hotel itself hasn’t 
had anything jazzwise since Boyd Rae- 
burn almost knocked the walls down 
10 years ago. They’ll do a twice night); 
Dixie coneert and also play for damn 
ng. No cover, no minimum, and the 
lineup is Rollie Culver, drums; Bill 
Wood, clarinet; Joe Rushton, sax; King 
Jackson, trombone, and Stan Wrights- 
man, piano... Dave Van Kreidt’s trio, 
with Jerry Goode on bass and Bill Falk- 
enberg on drums, worked a week at 
the Blackhawk and may go into the 
hungry i . . Jack Minger, formerly 
with various local Dixie groups but 
now a confirmed modernist, getting lots 
of praise for his trumpet playing a 
the Cellar. 

Cal Tjader returned here after three 

weeks at Zardi’s for a month’s vacation 
ind a record date for Fantasy whic 
will include sides made with Las Vega 
baritone man Gus Mancuso... George 
Lewis, ill for several weeks, has 1 
joined his band at the Tin Ange! 
Boh Scobey will do a television progran 
this summer on KRON ... The Black 
hawk’s summer lineup includes Erroll 
Garner in June, Stan Getz in July and 
Dinah Washington in August. 

Joe Sullivan has returned to the 
Hangover replacing Meade Lux Lewis 
... The Village, formerly the Italiar 
Village which burned down last year, 
will reopen this summer with Johnnie 
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Ray, Dick Haymes, and Frankie Laine, 
in that order... The Hi-Los have been 
signed to open Fack’s #2 on Bush St. 
in June Vernon Alley is playing 
bass with Johnny Cooper at the Mata- 
dor. 

ralph > gleason 


Boston 

Ella Fitzgerald brightening the mid- 
die of the month at Storyville. Preced- 
ing Ella were the Chico Hamilton 
quintet, Stan Getz, and Oscar Peterson. 
Upcoming is Shelly Manne and his men 

. . Herb Pomeroy and the big band 
are blowing new sounds on Tuesday 
and Thursday nights at the Stable... 
Teddi King had a happy week as sta) 
of her own show at Blinstrub’s. Teddi 
followed Alan Dale and was followed 
by Frankie Laine, who came in for 10 
days ... Fred Waring and a stagefull 
of Pennsylvanians presented Hear, 
Hear at the Opera House. 

The Four Esquires played a lively 
week at the Frolic in Revere . J 
Hibbler did a week at the Celebrity 
club in Providence, R. I. . . . The 
Maguire Sisters played a one-niter at 
Rhodes-on-the-Pawtuxet in Providence 

Eydie Gorme made it a two-niter 
on a weekend at the Totem Pole ball 
room . . . Les Elgart brought the 
dancing sound into the Commodore 
ballroom. 

Tenor man Jay Miglori unveiled his 
septet at the regular meeting of the 
Teen Age Jazz club. In the group are 
Bill Berry, trumpet; Wallace Brotus, 
baritone; Joe Ciavardone, trombone; 
Floyd Williams, drums; Danny Kent, 
piano, and Bull Reuther, bass. 

— dom cerulli 


Philadelphia 

Debut of the 15-piece Musie City 
band at the Red Hill Inn on May 6 a 
huge success. The unit—all Philadel- 
phians, with the exception of Earl 
Swope, imported from Washington- 
th Billy Root, Al Steel, Mike 
Goldberg, and Frank Tiberi, reeds; Joe 
Techner, Ed Badgley, Reds Clemson, 
and Al Cucola, trumpets; Bruce Wolf, 
Leo Fogel, and Swope trombones; Ellis 
Tollin, Ace Tesone, and Jimmy Golden, 
hythm. For extra measure, Ruth Price 
wailed on several numbers. The band’s 
organizer, Tollin, and chief arranger, 
Steel, are adding to the book for a se- 
ies of Wednesday night Red Hill ap 
pearances, which kicked off on May 16. 
Meanwhile, regular weekend 
at the Jersey nitery continue, with the 
Gerry Mulligan sextet due in next week 
and the upcoming schedule featuring 
the Australians, Lester Young, Beverly 
Al Cohn, and 


es up wi 





sessions 


Kenney, Johnny Smith, 
Conte Candoli. 

Clifford Brown-Max Roach followed 
Anita O'Day into the Showboat 
Teddy Wilson and Ella Fitzgerald ve- 
cent headliners at Pep’s Charlie 
Ventura appearing weekends at Jer- 
sev'’s New Town Tavern. 

m arvey husten 


Las Vegas 


Hazel Scott doubles from stage to 
lounge during her Flamingo stay... 
Gloria DeHaven replaces Lili St. Cyr at 
El Rancho Vegas for the closing five 
weeks of the Joe E. Lewis opus... 
Elvis Presley received 10,000 fan letters 


forwarded by deejay Al Jarvis to the 


New Frontier -Rosie MeHargue 
takes the Dukes of Dixieland slot at 
the Thunderbird until Pee Wee Hunt 
arrives ... Jerry Fielding latched ont: 
many local musickers for his new band 
to hit Pacific Northwest college dates 
Dance team of Daryas and Julia have 
their last date together during the New 
Frontier’s Janis Paige show. Julia then 
singles in earnest as a chantoosie . . 
Mello-Larks are a solid smash in the 
Phil Silvers revue at the Riviera... 
Dinah Shore makes her Vegas debut 
after the Silvers’ exit ... Howard Keel 
flles in from London for his Sands 

opening ... Sando Deems trio found 
good perch on the Sahara’s Casbar, 
where the Mary Kaye trio headlines. 
hill willard 


Detroit 

Ed Sarkesian did great business with 
the Chet Baker quartet during its two 
weeks at the Rouge lounge April 24 
May 6. Response was so good that 
Sarkesian booked the quartet back in 
a week to share the stand with Shorty 
Rogers’ Giants. Shelly Manne fellowed 
Rogers May 15, heading a group com- 
posed of Charlie Mariano, Russ Free- 
man, and Leroy Vinnegar. Carmen Me- 
rae is scheduled in next. 

Ruth Price and the Eddie Bonne- 
mere trio shared the bill at Bakev’s 
keyboard lounge May 14 for two weeks. 
Marian MecPartland’s trio takes _ its 
regular three week turn beginning May 
28, with Don Shirley set to follow June 
18. The Roosevelt lounge is continuing 
its weekend policy, with Lester Young 
and the Paul Bley trio the latest to pay 
a visit. Billie Holiday, in her first ap- 
pearance hereabouts in several years, 
spent a week at the Flame Showbar. 
Dinah Washington followed. 

-jim dunbar 
Miami 

The Vagabonds’ supper club was set 
to remain open through the summer 
even though the boys took off in the 
middle of May for their annual vaga 
bonding to Nevada, San Francisco, 
Chicago, and points east . . . Dick 
Shawn and Terry Stevens followed 
Lilo and Al Bernie in the Cafe Pompeii 
of the Eden Roe hotel ... Gina Valente 
still two-pianoing with Bill Jordan at 
the latter’s Bay of Music, where Beth 
Challis, Harvey Bell, and Hal Fisher 
round out the bill. 

The Saecasas band holds forth at the 
Fontainebleau, where Kaye Ballard and 
Jan Arden filled a recent bill ... At 
the Bombay lounge: Dorothy Vincent. 
Bobbi Baird, Frankie Pell, Gus Martel, 
and Irene White ... At the Vanity 
Fair: Othella Dallas, Rick Mardell, 
Manny Rodriquez, and Goodtime John- 
son’s four men or rhythm Patsy 
Abbott reopened her fun room in the 
Sea Island. 

—hobh nid shall 


Cincinnati 
Teddy Raymore’s fine quartet is at 
Guidara’s on a_six-day-a-week basis 
now, after leaving WLW. television 


... Opener for the Cincinnati summe 
opera’s 35th season is scheduled Jun 
30 with a performance of La Traviata 

Veteran showman Ted Lewis re 
turned to Beverly Hills for the ump 
teenth time . Ralph Marterie’s 
orchestra, holder of Moonlite ‘ 


Gardens 
house record, i 


packed them in agai: 











AIM HIGH! .. Study HARMONY 


Now, get the extra training every top mu- 
sician needs. Learn the Modern convenient 
Home Study Way. Harmony and other 
advanced musical techniques are used by 
today's music leaders. Send today for free 
catalog and illustrated lesson. Check 
courses below that interest you. 

Seo BaBeBaoeBeeBeaeaeEa a 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 


CONSERVATORY 


Depi. E-642 2000 S. Michigan Chicago 16, Il! 
(] DANCE BAND ARRANGING (] HARMONY 
() History and Analysis of Music [) Guitar 

(_] Cornet - Trumpet [1] Voice ) Mandolin 
[} Professional Trumpet C] Violin 

C] Piano, Beginner's () Teacher's (_) Clarinet 
PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC [] Saxophone 
[1D Beginner (j Supervisor (] Choral Conducting 
(0 Double Counterpoint [] Adv. Composition 
C) Ear Training & Sight Singing 


Name Age 
Street 

City... 

Music Experience 


"MY GREY HAIR IS A NATU-f 
RAL LOOKING COLOR) 
AGAIN" says JAN GARBER 





Idol of the Airlanes 
“TOP SECRET 


2 natura King r iys fa 


ves my grey 


dance ban eader Jan G 





noticed results after just 
1 TOP SECRE 
is easy t se loesn’t stain hands 
TOP SECRET is the only hair dressing I use.” 
A FAVORITE OF THE STARS 
TOP SECRET has | 


een a favorite with 





famous s for years. Exclu 
sive torr 1 it rts a natural looking 
olor to grey or fade hair. Does not 
streak ir; does wash 
ut. Send $5 Fed. Tax Incl.) for 
o « sul ontainer (Convenient 
for traveling, Ppd. No COD's, 
please. Money k if not delighted 
“ rst bottle, Albir ( 


ith results of first bottle, Albi alifornia, Room 64, 
1401-49 W. 8th St., Los Angeles 17, Calif 





Bop Glasses 
$2.25 Pair 


Clear or 
Tinted Lenses 
. (Men & Ladies) 
Case Free Brown or Black Frames 
Hand Make Optica! Frame Bop Glasses $3.50 
Bop & String Ties........_........ $1.00 ea. 
SEETON SALES CO Dept. D 
1165 E. 14th St. Brooklyrz 30, N. Y. 
C.0.0.'s accepted in U. S. only 








TOP DRUMMERS EVERYWHERE 
use “Charley” Wilcoxon Modern 
RUDIMENTAL "SWING" SOLOS 

a “gem” in today's "Jazz" Price $2.25 P.P. 


on sole everywhere or write 
Charley Wilcoxon Drum Shop 
349 The Arcade, Cleveland 14, Ohio 
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May 12-13 ... Benny Goodman’s band 
is to play Castle Farm on a one-niter. 
The Farm, once again on a Dixie kick, 
recently had Doc Evans and Tony 
Parenti as soloists with Gene Mayl’s 
Dixieland Rhythm Kings. 

—dick schaefer 


Cleveland 

The Super Market institute provided 
plenty of nitery business. Convention- 
ers made most bistro proprietors happy. 
On hand to entertain were June Valli 
at the Statler, Henry Youngman at the 
Alpine Village, Eve Roberts at Korn- 
man’s Back Room, the Jazz Prophets at 
the Cotton club, Nellie Lutcher at the 
Loop lounge, Mel Torme at the Band- 
box, and Jonah Jones at the Theatrical 
Oberlin, Ohio’s pioneer in college 
jazz clubs, presented its last concert of 
the season May 11, with the Modern 
Jazz Quartet and the Calvin Jackson 
sextet ... Sarah Vaughan opened at the 

Bandbox May 26. 


—m. k. mangan 


Montreal 


Sarah Vaughan and Mel Torme fol- 
lowed Ella Fitzgerald at the El Morocco 
in May. Al Hibbler is next .. . Al Mar- 
tino followed Somethin’ Smith and the 
Redheads at the Cafe New Orleans. 
Claude Herbert’s trio with Anna Di- 
Faibia are there as a house unit. After 
Gloria) Mann’s May date, the club 
dropped its name policy indefinitely . . . 
Peggy Lloyd was at a local night spot 
recently . .. Paul Notar’s trio is back 
in town after several regional gigs... 
The Esquire’s r&b policy still brings in 
some of the strangest names in show 
business. Shot Gun Kelly and His Rock- 
ers were there a fortnight ago. 

Renee Lamy sang at the Ritz cafe 


during the early part of May... Blake 
Sewell’s band concluded its Mount 
Royal Town hall dances in mid-May 


with plans to resume them in Septem- 
ber. So far he has completed at least 
seven full seasons there Perry 
Carman’s quartet still ranks as this 
town’s best Latin American group. Per- 
ry’s a competent jazz pianist in other 
styles, too, but his Latin beat is the 
one that gets him the best jobs. 
—henry f. whiston 


—_— Show 
Starts On TV 


Hollywood — The Rosemary Clooney 
TV show kicked off on 58 stations the 
week of May 15 with a lineup that 
makes it one of the best potential 
music shows on television. In addition 
to Miss Clooney, the Hi-Los, and top 
guest talent, the show boasts the Nelson 
Riddle band, which includes some of 
the coast’s best jazzmen. 

Jose Ferrer was the first guest, with 
successors to include Julie London, 
Mary Kaye, and Buddy Greco. 

Lineup of the Riddle ork is: trumpets 

-Pete Candoli, Harry Edison, and 
Shorty Sherock; trombones — George 
Roberts, Jim Priddy, and Tommy Ped- 


erson; saxes—Ted Nash, Champ 
Webb, and John Hacker; rhythm — 
Nat Farber, piano; Red Callender, 


bass; Bob Bain, guitar, and Al Stoller, 
drums. 





In Other Words... 


New York—During a noisy Fric iy 
night at Cafe Bohemia, Charlie Ming is 
held his hand up for silence and in- 
nounced: 

“We have a new audience particiy.a- 
tion number. It’s intended to make you 
feel inferior. Here’s how it works. \ e 
play for four bars. Then you talk aid 
laugh and break glasses for four bas, 
and then we play four again, and 
on. The name of the song is Reve se 
Psychology. Dig?” 

The number began, and the audie:e 
was preternaturally silent during ea h 
of its four-bar breaks. 


Mitchell-Ruff Duo 
Will Tour Colleges 


New York — The Mitchell-Ruff di 
pianist Dwight Mitchell and ba 
French hornist Willie Ruff—has be: 
booked for all of June and July on 
tour of southwest colleges and teache: 
colleges. The duo will play five ce 
certs a week, each at a different schoo!. 

States such as Kansas, Iowa, 
Oklahoma, and Texas will be cove 
in this itinerary that could set a wider 
precedent for the use of new jazz uni 
on similar circuits elsewhere in the 
country. 


Chords, Discords 


(Jumped from Page 4) 
A Pleasure ... 





a ; -e& > 1 


wa 


New York City 
To the Editor: 

It is, indeed, a pleasure to hear Dick 
Haymes on records again (Down Beat 
record reviews, May 16). I have a great 
deal of faith in Dick’s selling power 
and taste of the discriminating music 
public. I think he could make the great- 
est comeback since Sinatra if promoted 
properly by his record company. 

Harriet Wasserman 


Disagrees .. . 
New York, N.Y 
To the Editor: 

Although I disagreed 
with a recent Feather’s Nest article 
on the versatility of Don Elliott, I 
again exposed myself to Elliott’s quar- 
tet, and now more than ever must 
take exception to Feather’s point of 
view. 

How can Mr. Feather compare the 
exhibitionism of the Australian Jazz 
Quartet with the exceptionally talented 
Don Elliott, who gets more musical 
feeling out of a bongo drum than they 
can muster with their entire impressiv: 
array of bassoons and euphoniums? 

Must Don Elliott swing from the 
chandelier while playing the eupho 
nium in order to attract attention, or 
should he and other jazz musicians 
deprive real music lovers of the many 
talents with which they are endowed 
in order to prove to the ignorant few 
that they are the masters of one? Ni 
on your life! Showmanship will neve 
take the place of artistry. Mr. Feathe) 
has no right to discourage versatility! 

A. Baylinsoi 


vehemently 


Down Beat 
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Yes, lt Does 


sew York—On her smash opening 
nigut at the Empire room of the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria hotel, Pearl Bailey intro- 
duced her accompanist thusly: “Mr. 
Phillips now is ‘my pianist.” Three 
years ago he was a piano player. I 
s 4 :. 
guess money does make a difference. 


Basie Working On 
Jazz History Data, 
New Musical Revue 


llollywood — Count Basie has be- 
gui: work on a history-of-jazz presen- 
tation which also may provide back- 
ground for a new musical revue he 
hopes to present, the bandleader said 
nere 





“T haven’t got very far into it yet,” 
he told Down Beat, “‘because to do a 
good job on a project like that you 
have to get away from everything for 
aw hile.”’ 

Considerable data is being gleaned 
from several of the Basie sidemen, not- 
ably Freddie Greene, on aspects of the 
early days, the Count said. He said he 
is seriously considering producing a 
musical based on the completed work 
and that two film studios already have 
expressed interest in securing screen 
rights to the finished script. 

“The way the band is going right 
now it’s hard to say just when I can 
devote the time I should,’ Basie ex- 
plained. “But it’s definitely begun, and 
I’m going to finish it.” 


L. A. Latin DJ Sets 
Mark At Palladium 


Hollywood — Lionel (Chico) Sesma, 
Latin American dise jockey on station 
KDAY here, broke the Palladium’s 10 
year Sunday night attendance record 
with a huge Latin bash there April 
27. With 5,010 payees at $2.20 apiece, 
Sesma grossed a whopping $10,020 
after taxes. 

Sure-fire band attractions booked by 
Sesma for the “Latin Holiday,” which 
promises to become an annual event, 
were Perez Prado, Joe Loco, Manie 
Lopez, and Tony Martinez. 

For Prado it was the closing night of 
his Palladium engagement which, on 
the last four nights, drew a reported 
9,982 cash customers. 


Whiteman To Star In 
All-Star Video Show 


New York—Bandleader Paul White- 
man will star in a half-hour television 
program to be titled The Paul White 
mon Show starting June 19 on NBC 
coast to coast. 

[t will be an all-music program fea- 
turing an orchestra and a headliner in 
music as a guest star each week. 


June 13, 1956 


Local 47 ‘Rebels’ Map Fight 
In AFM Convention, Courts 


By Charles Emge 


Hollywood — Acting-President Cecil Read and his Local 47 follow- 
ers, who have been spearheading the revolt against the policies of 
AFM headman James C. Petrillo, expressed nothing but surprise at 
the “leniency” of the penalties recommended by the referee who 


presided at their recent “trial” here 
(Down Beat, May 16). 

Attorney Arthur J. Goldberg, sent 
here by Petrillo to hear evidence and 
make recommendations to the AFM’s 
International Board, as all expected, 
has handed the board his verdict of 
“guilty” in the case of Read and the 
11 other Local 47 members, including 
virtually the local’s entire board of 
directors, and directed a one-year ex- 
pulsion for Read. Stiffest penalty rec- 
ommended for the others was an ex- 
pulsion of one day. 

The expulsions, if they stand, would 
mean convicted members would be 
forced to pay new initiation fees of $100 
each. The International Board was ex- 
pected to confirm Goldberg’s findings at 
its pre-convention meeting the latter 
part of May. 

However, the case is a long way 
from being settled. At its last general 
meeting, Local 47 passed a_no-limit 
resolution to defray the cost of the 
convicted members’ legal defense. In 
strict conformity with federation laws, 
the “rebels” were planning to make 
their next appeal to the AFM interna- 
tional convention, meeting in June in 
Atlantie City. Inasmuch as the conven- 
tion is held to be thoroughly under the 
domination of Petrillo, they feel they 
have little chance of a friendly hear- 
ing there, and are now making plans 
for a last-ditch legal fight in the courts, 
with the possibility that a congressional 
investigation of the AFM’s controver- 
sial performance trust fund, promised 
by Congressman Joe Holt, may have 
considerable effect on the final outcome. 

Delegates to the convention from 
Local 47 are Petrillo-supporters John 
te Groen, Maury Paul, and Petrillo’s 
studio representative Phil Fischer. Te 
Groen and Paul were elected as dele- 
gates in the 1954 election. Both were 
recently removed from their offices as 
president and recording secretary, re- 
spectively, by vote of Local 47 members. 

Read, who was in Washington, D. C., 
at this deadline discussing proposed 


Hormel Nixes Meat 
In Favor Of Music 


Hollywood Geordie Hormel, who 
made some headlines in the music world 
with his multitaped records (McGregor 
label) and other activities, has resigned 
from the family meat packing business 
to set up his own record company un- 
der the name of Zephyr Productions. 

In addition to phonograph records 
Zephyr will also produce soundtracks 
for TV and theatrical films, and have, 
as subsidiaries, two music publishing 
companies. One, Westward Music, is 
tied with BMI; the other, as yet un- 
named, is with ASCAP. 


revisions in the Federal copyright laws 
to give protection to recording musi- 
cians and other performing artists, will 
make no attempt to go to the convention 
as a delegate, as the credentials com- 
mittee is considered sure to recognize 
the Petrillo supporters. 

However, he and others among those 
found “guilty” were planning to attend 
as “observers,” with the hope of reach- 
ing other convention delegates with 
their side of the story. 


Local 802 : 
Social Club 
Now To 250 


New York The Unison Social club, 
the growing organization of Local 802 
members who feel the need of a forum 
for views in opposition to the present 
administration, now has some 250 mem- 
bers and at a recent meeting elected 
a 24-man board of directors for a six- 
month term, This governing body is 
composed of four representatives each 
from the radio-TV, single engagements, 
theaters, symphony - opera - ballet, a. 
ranger-composers, and steady engage 
ments fields. A rotating chairman from 
each category will be selected by the 
members of the board. 

Elected to the board of directors 
were: Radio-TV—Art Ryerson, Charlie 
Margulis, Carl Prager, Marty Grupp; 
theaters Hrach Yacoubian, Jack 
Saunders, Stan Krell, Jimmy Notting- 
ham; club dates-single engagements 
Jerry Pactor, Allan (Zip) Siedel, 
Murray Rothstein, Julie Schwartz, 
symphony-opera-ballet — Felix Giglio, 
Phil Shapiro, Dave Mankiewiz, Gordon 
Pulitz; Arranger - Composers Dean 
Kineaide, Nat Kroll, two to be selected; 
hotels-night clubs-steady engagements 

Ben Harrod, Ernie Caceres, Frank 
Martenez, Seymour (Red) Press 


Heavy Output Due 
By Prestige Records 


New York—Bob Weinstock of Pres- 
tige Records has been involved in a 
heavy recording schedule. Among re- 
cent new LPs cut were collections by 
Jon Eardley, George Wallington, Jackie 
McLean, Earl Coleman, Tadd Dameron, 
Miles Davis, Sonny Rollins, Bennie 
Green, Gene Ammons, and Gil Melle. 

Weinstock intends two or three new 
LPs a month and about two reissue 
sets monthly. In the latter category, 
Prestige currently is recoupling 10” 
LPs into 12” sets. 
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By Hal Holly 


London’s first studio recording musicians are very close 
cousins to their Hollywood counterparts, and, as of recent 
months, have been hauling in pay checks that some of our 
highest salaried U. S. studio men would envy. That’s the 
report of composer Howard Jackson, just back from a 
sojourn in Britain for the purpose of scoring TV films for 
Warner Brothers and Dudley Pictures Corp. 

Jackson, who also writes songs with Johnny Mercer, is 
a leading member of Hollywood’s “unknown soldier” brig- 
ade; he has done the underscores for some 300 top-bracket 
features but has rarely seen his name on a main title as 
the officially credited composer. He is not alone — ghost 
writers among film scorers are an accepted part of the 
industry — and he doesn’t appear to be too concerned about 
it. 

In fact, his attitude is more or less typical: “They get 
the credit, and I get paid”—so what’s the difference?” 

As to whether the current prosperity prevailing in Lon- 
don musical circles is due to the AFM’s 5 percent royalty 
plan on telefilms, as claimed by the anti-Petrillo faction in 
the union here, is a matter on which Jackson prefers to 
make no comment. “I honestly don’t know about that,” he 
says, “I only know that musicians in England are busier 
than they have ever been in their lives and are making lots 
of money by their standards, which are still lower than 
ours. 

“T used orchestras there ranging in size from 18 up to 38 
men. You always have difficulty getting the best studio men, 
no matter where it is, and we had difficulties getting the 
men we wanted. But what orchestras I had! On one session 
I had the string section from the London Philharmonic and 
Ted Heath’s brass section. Arrangers and copyists were 
my chief problem, Every one seemed to be working all 
the time.” 

As to basic differences between recording in England 
and U., S.— “None,” says Jackson, “The only thing that 
always came as a surprise to me were their ‘tea breaks.’ 
Here musicians get ‘breaks’ of 10 minutes out of each hour, 
and I’m used to it. There, they get only 15 minutes off 
during a three-hour session, their ‘tea break,’ and knock 
off for it right in the middle of the session. 

“Other than that, everything is the same. Oh, they were 
inclined to be a little aloof toward me, or so I thought. 
But not because I was an American. They’re just that way 
with all conductors.” 

ON AND OFF THE BEAT: Columbia producer Sam 
Katzman, coining money on his rock ’n’ roll opus, Rock 
Around the Clock, starring Bill Haley, is taking advantage 
of the current upbeating of Latin rhythm. His next will 
be Hot Cha Cha, with cast topped by Perez Prado & band, 
the Mary Kaye Trio and comic Gonzales Gonzales ... Ames 
Brothers’ Victor platter of Fain & Webster’s Mamie Stover 
song, If You Wanna See Mamie Tonight, is reprised in the 
film soundtrack, and very effectively. 

Russ Morgan, fresh from thesping role in The Great 
Man at Universal-International (with Julie London among 
others), draws another straight acting part on same lot 
in Cory with Tony Curtis and Martha Hyer. He’ll portray 
a bigtime Chicago gambling man Decea is releasing 
Victor Young’s score to RKO’s The Brave One, which he 
recorded in Europe conducting the Munich Sympo ee 
Another good soundtrack album: The Dave Rose MGM 
label recording of score to The Swan, 

Elmer (Golden Arm) Bernstein set as music director 
(he’ll also score and conduct) for Jeff Chandler’s indepen- 
dent producing firm, Earlmar Productions ... Al Hibbler, 
the Unchained Melody man, draws another title-song stint 
in soundtrack of Nightfall, Columbia Aldo Ray starrer. Song 
is by Sam M. Lewis, Peter DeRose, and Charles Harold. 

DOTTED NOTES: Gary Cooper, for the first time in 
his years on the screen, will bust into song in The Friendly 
Persuasion, playing the role of a Quaker who also has a 
weakness for organ, string bass, and fiddle. Could be 
funny, anyway. 

Danny Kaye’s summer junket to Australia means 
another delay in start of The Red Nichols Story at Para- 
mount ... Kay Thompson, after all these years in show 
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By Jack Mabley 


I BOUGHT MY FIRST television set, with a giant 7- 
inch screen, for $209.95 in 1947 because they were televis ug 
ball games. I started writing about TV because it seen ed 
a shame to waste all that time sitting there watching he 
stuff and not getting anything out of it except callou es, 

What does a professional viewer ‘e- 
member in eight years of watchi 
Mostly the excitement of discov vy, 
Discovery comes suddenly, such as he 
unheralded appearance on our = s¢e)-en 
one Saturday afternoon of two yoing 
singers named Jackie Cain and > 
Kral, whose short stay on one of our 
stations, just singing and playing, still 
rates as our personal all-time (ei ht 
years, that is) musical show. There is 
the gradual awareness of a personal ty, 
such as Grace Kelly’s, who was gracing 
network dramatic shows several years 
before her discovery by Hollywood id 
the Prince of Monaco, and who charmed 
the TV audience as completely as she did the royalty. 

There was the first view of color television—which in 
our case happened to be a view of a minor operation in 
which red was the prevailing tone. We also watched the 
tose Bowl parade in color, and figured this would be a 
nice gadget to have around the house, but so would a 
French maid and a Cadillac. 

You remember Bobby Thompson’s home run against 
the Dodgers, and Garroway-at-Large, which was exciting 
because it was one of the first to lead television cameias 
away from the idea of radio with pictures, 

MILTON BERLE was exciting and Arthur Godfrey 
wasn’t. They both became Mister Television at different 
times, and today both are wondering what hit them. Jerry 
Lester was a brighter entertainer than either of them 
rambling around on his midnight show on NBC with 
Dagmar and Ray Malone. And what happened there? One 
year you’re winning polls as the best comedian on TV and 
the next year you’re unemployed. 

We watched the first half-dozen or so telecasts of the 
Hit Parade in awe at the marvels of their production. 
After their TV miracles became commonplace, we became 
aware of the intense mediocrity of the music, and today 
the show is as big a bore on television as it was on radio. 
It was an event seeing Jimmy Durante the first few times, 
and seeing the almost worshipful praise showered on him 
by the newspaper critics. He’s a wonderful guy but he 
wasn’t that good. 

The plays. there have been so many good and great, 
and for some reason the one that sticks in my mind was 
Franchot Tone in Twelve Angry Men, I believe on Stilio 
One a couple of years ago. The first televised atomic blast 
was a glob of fog on our screen—one of the grand anti- 
climaxes of TV promotion. Sort of in the class with 
Marciano’s knockout of Joe Walcott in the first round of 
their second fight. 

WHAT HAVE WE discovered this season? That Noel 
Coward wasn’t very entertaining in 90 minutes of Mad 
Dogs and Englishmen, but was about as fine an actor as 
TV has seen in a corny piece of war goods ealled This 
Happy Breed. We found spectaculars becoming common- 
place and Judy Gariand still seeking the right production. 

We discovered a wonderful comedian named Johnny Car- 
son, and at the end of 39 weeks Jell-O discovered that only 
a limited number of senses of humor were in tune with 
Carson, and he evaporated. We found that color telecasts 
are a nuisance because they louse up our black and white 
picture. We found that music isn’t getting any better shake 
out of TV today than it ever was, but there might be som 
hope even if Lawrence Welk and Guy Lombardo have to 
show the way. 


Mabley 








and music business, will be making her sereen debut in 
Funny Face with Audrey Hepburn and Fred Astaire 
The Lancers signed to title song The First Traveling Sales- 
lady for RKO (Ginger Rogers, David Brian) behind the 
main title, also to platter it for Coral. 
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Bill Harris: Northwest Passage See Text 


On Page 38 
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Northwest Passage, written by Chubby Jackson, Ralph Burns, and Woody Herman is copyright by the Charling 
Music Corp. and is used with their permission. 
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Two Pianists 
Show Up On 
'D. B. Theme’ 


By Sharon A. Pease 


EVER HEAR of a composition 
called Down Beat Theme? Probably 
not, because the title is brand new. 
However, the composition has been 
around for some time. It has been used 
frequently in this column as the basis 
for style examples by such individual 
stylists as Nat Cole, Erroll Garner, 
Freddy Slack, Joe (Fingers) Carr, 
and Art Hodes. Each of these top 
pianists was given the simple 16- 
measure melody line, with chord indica- 
tions, shown on this page. 

He was told that he might alter the 
melody or harmony, adding any embel- 
lishments or improvisations he wished. 
Every one of the stylized arrangements 
has been entirely different, because the 
simple basic structure of the theme 
enables each performer to improvise 
an arrangement reflecting his own 
characteristic ideas. The result has 
been an interesting variety of tempos, 
moods, and effects. 

At the time these examples appeared 
in Down Beat, the accompanying anal- 
ysis contained a measure-by-measure 
outline of the basic harmonic structure. 
Now, for the first time, we are pre- 
senting the complete lead sheet showing 
both the original melody and harmony. 
May we suggest that you preserve this 
lead sheet—it will be helpful for com- 
parison and analysis of past and forth- 
coming arrangements of the theme, 
and, of course, you may want to 
create your own improvisation. 

A series of printed arrangements, 
each showing how top piano stylists 
play Down Beat Theme, is being re- 
leased through music stores. The first 
of this series, pairing the improvisa- 
tions of George Shearing and Matt 
Dennis, has just been distributed by 
Hansen Music .Publications, Inc., and 
is now available at music counters 
throughout the world. Each arrange- 
ment is preceded by a four-measure 
introduction. 

The introductions used by Shearing 
and Dennis are shown on the opposite 
page. George chose a medium tempo. 
His introduction employs’ repeated 
melody notes against chromatic har- 
monic progressions. 

Matt elected to use a much slower 








Jazz Off The Record 


By Bill Russo and Jerry Muly hill 





This is the second Harris solo to 
appear in this column. The first was 
Caldonia, in the Jan. 11, 1956, issue 
of Down Beat. For a more complete ap- 
preciation of his playing, it would be 
helpful to study that solo in conjunc- 
tion with this one. 

Jazz improvisation involves a highly 
individualized kind of playing. There 
are some jazzmen whose playing is 
particularly unusual, because it is very 
personal and original. Bill Harris is 
such a musician. 

The qualities that distinguish Har- 
ris’ playing are precisely those qualities 
which cannot be notated: his tone, 
vibrato, articulation, and especially his 
emotional intensity —in general, the 
interpretive aspect of his playing. In 
this solo he employs certain ornamental 
effects which particularly require hear- 
ing, such as glissandi (measures 26, 
27, and 29), smears (measures 17, 19, 
25, 29, and 32), and a “fall-off” (meas- 
ure 32). 

Measures 1-4 are occupied by a 
trumpet unison figure, which is re- 
peated in measures 9-12 and again, 
behind the solo, in measures 25-28. 
This device helps to integrate the im- 
provised and orchestrated parts of the 
composition. 

The over-all range of this solo is 
only an octave (A to A), and most of 
the phrases lie within the span of a 
major sixth (Bb to G). Monotony is 
avoided chiefly through the use of 
vigorous rhythmic patterns, together 
with the interpretive factors mentioned 
above. 

Throughout the solo the principles of 
repetition and contrast are well bal- 
anced. For instance, comparison of 
measures 5-6 and 13-14 shows con- 
trast while comparison of measures 
7-8 and 15-16 shows repetition. Occa- 
sional restatement of ideas helps to 
tie the various parts of a solo together. 
Of course, the restatement need not be 





tempo with a steady blues beat, and 
utilizes a flowing melody against a 
harmonic progression based on the 
cycle of fifths. Both are cleverly de- 
signed and fulfill the requirements of 
good introductions—to set the proper 
mood and lead smoothly into the im- 


provisations that follow. 

(Ed. Note: Mail for Sharon A. Pease should 
be sent to his teaching studios, 1333 E. Al- 
meria Rd., Phoenix, Ariz. Enclose self-addressed, 
stamped envelope for personal reply.) 


Copyright © 1938 by Shasta Music Publications 
This arrangement Copyright © 1956 by Shasta Music Publications. Used by Permission 
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as exact as it is in this insta ce, 
Measures 12-13 also are related to 
23-24 and 26, while 15-16 are rel: ted 
to 22 and 31-32. These relations ips 
are more subtle. 

The bridge (measures 17-24) ha- an 
inner structure of its own. Meas: res 
17-18 contain the fundamental ide: of 
the bridge, a syncopated %4 patt rn. 
Measures 19-20 are a_ sequence- .an 
approximate transposition of 17-18, 
Measure 21 (basically A, C, Eb) is an 
expanded sequence of 17 (basicall; D, 
F, Ab) a perfect fourth lower, an. is 
extended into the remainder of the 
bridge, which is reminiscent of the 
earlier part of the solo. 

A surprising thing occurs in meas- 
ures 26-27. On the record this figure 


Key To Solo 7 


Trombone play as written 

Other concert pitch instruments play 
as written 

Trumpet and tenor saxophone trans- 
pose up a major ninth 

Bb clarinet transpose up a major 
second 

Alto and baritone saxophone trans- 
pose up a major 6th 
Records available Woody Herman Or- 
chestra Woody Herman Dance Parade 
Columbia CL 6049 


Metronome Marking: «= 264 








may sound rubato, but it fits precisely 
into the meter as another syncopated 
% pattern. The half-note in measure 
27 should be dotted 

Another point of interest in this last 
section is the placing of the smeared 
G. It occurs at the beginning of the 
section (25), the middle (29), and the 
end (32), thus creating a subtle sym- 
metry. 

All records used in this column are 
available at Gamble Music, 312 S. 
Wabash, Chicago 4, IIl., either directly 
or through the mail. 





Here's A Musical 
Do-it-Yourself Kit 


New York — Embryonic singers or 
musicians will now have the opportuni- 
ty to practice their talents along with 
professional artists via a participation 
package currently being offered by Ed- 
win H. Morris Music. The set is a com- 
bination book and record which con- 
tains 10 top standards taken from the 
affiliated Morris, Melrose, and Mayfair 
catalogs, and sells for $1.50 complete. 

The seven-inch long play dise fea- 
tures an NBC rhythm section including 
Dick Hyman, piano; Mundell Lowe, 
guitar; Trigger Alpert, bass; Ed 


Shaughnessy, drums. Along with the 
record is a folio with piano part and 
lyries and a special book with lead lines 
written in proper keys for bass clef, B 
flat, and E flat instruments. 
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DOWN BEAT THEME 


By SHARON A. PEASE 
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The Hot Box 
-_ By George Hoefer 
Ik CAPITAL DISTRICT Jazz 
Apoveciation Society of upper New 


York state has had a busy winter sea 
son. There were three successful Sun 
day afternoon concerts held at Otto's 
in Latham, N. Y. This club boasts of 
a solid membership in the Albany dis 


tric’, drawing supporters also from 
Sehenectady and Troy. 
CDJAS was founded about seven 


years ago in Schenectady by Dick Nor 
man, and along with the New Orleans 
Jazz elub it has the distinction of being 
active year after year without a lapse. 

I.xpansion from the Schenectady Jazz 
club to an organization covering an en- 
tire area wasn’t long in coming: afie! 
the club chartered a bus and made a 
memorable journey to New York City. 
The busload of jazz fans spent all 
the time in Manhattan making the 
rounds of jazz spots from Central Plaza 
to o2nd St., and slept in the bus on 
their way home. 

4S THE SOCIETY grew from Sche- 
nectady to a membership comprising 
fans from all over the Hudson valley, 
it was decided to move the headquarters 
to Albany, and Otto’s-on-the-Traffic 
Cirele, centrally located in Latham, has 
become the home base for meetings, 
lectures, and concerts. 

Credit for the suecess of the c!ub’s 
ecent accivicies goes to the untiring 
and enthusiasm of Irma MecClumpha 
f Delmar, N. Y. With the help of hei 
husband and Mr. and Mrs. Ray Borsch, 
they have just completed one of theil 
best. years. 

Last November the CDJAS brought 
to Otto’s Tony Parenti with his trio, 
Hank Dunean, piano; Tony, clarinet, 
and Tony Spargo, the original drummei 
ith the famed Original Dixieland Jazz 
band. The trio alternated with the Salt 
City Five. Will Alger’s Syracuse crew 


is a very popular and regular visitor 
on Otto’s bandstand. The room was 
packed with some 500 listeners for the 


four hours of continuous jazz. The con 
cert received a full-page story in the 
Schenectady Times-Union. 

IN JANUARY THE society brought a 
band up from New York to alternate 
with Alger’s on Sunday afternoon. This 
time it was the De Paris brothers Dixie- 
land band, featuring Omer Simeon on 
clarinet, that brought in more than 
600 payees and filled the club’s coffers. 

On the basis of this financial good 
fortune and the fact that the organi 
zation is chartered as a nonprofit co. 
poration, it was decided to treat the 
jazz fans to another concert in April 
this time with no admission charge at 
the door. 

Rex Stewart, the cornetist for the 
great bands of yesterday like Fletcher 
Henderson’s and McKinney's Cotton 
Pickers, who also played a deeade with 
the Duke Ellington band of the late 


Pell Solo 


the Dave Pell tenor sax solo on 
Poopsie is copyright by Linear Publi- 
cations, 7614 Melrose Ave., Hollywood, 
Calif., and is used here with their per- 
mission. Poopsi was recorded by Pell 
on the Capitol Records Les Brown’s 
{l!-Stars album, 
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‘30s and early ’40s, was appointed to 
get a band together for the April bash. 

REX HAS A FARM in the area and 
also works regularly at radio station 
WROW in Albany. He got his pal of 
Ellington days, trombonist Lawrene: 
Brown, to come up from New York on 
the weekend of the last big snowstorm 
of the year. The group was filled out 
with a fine Albany clarinetist; a young 
drummer from Miami, Fla., and a local 
pianist named Jody Bolden. 

Bolden turned out to be the outstand- 
ing feature of the concert with a 
driving, Waller-like style that inspired 
the other players. He can be heard 
regularly at the Kerry Blue Supper 
club in Albany. It turned out that many 
years ago Bolden, then known as Bobby 
Henderson, was a promising protégé of 
Fats Waller’s in Harlem. 

This columnist announced the concert 
and along with the crowd of guests 
really enjoyed hearing Rex and Larry 
together again and, with the latter two, 
was quite impressed by Bolden’s piano. 


Johnny Richards 
Forming A Band 


New York—Johnny Richards, who 


has arranged for Stan Kenton, Dizzy) 
Gillespie, Boyd Raeburn, and many 
other bands, is planning to start an 


orchestra of his own. Initial plans call 
for a recording session for Bethlehem, 
with which label Johnny is’ newly 


signed, and Richards hopes then to go 


on the road with booking by the Billy 
Shaw office. 


“If plans materialize,” says Richards, 


“ll give up almost all the 
writing I’ve been doing and 
my energies on the band. I 
make clear that whether the first ree 
ord catches on or not is not the dete 
mining factor as to whether we go on 
the road. If it sounds right to me, we’ll 
go. Both Bethlehem and I really want 
to build something on this.” 
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For fascinating reading 
For lifetime reference 
Acclaimed as a MUST by 


Louis Armstrong @ Leonard Bernstein 
* Duke Ellington © Benny Goodman 
® Norman Granz @ John Hammond 
* Woody Herman © George Shear 
ing *® Deems Taylor. 


A strikingly beautiful gift: 81/2 x 
102 (record album height). 





Money Saving Offer to Down Beat Readers Only 
THE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF JAZZ 


AUTOGRAPHED 
by Leonard Feather 


Jazz Authority and Columnist 
for Down Beat Magazine 
with an exciting foreword 


by DUKE ELLINGTON 


¢ 1,065 BIOGRAPHIES 


of the men and women who have made jez: 
Life-histories plus their addresses where pos 


sible. 
e PLUS 200 PHOTOGRAPHS 


from the beginning—a fascinating picture-album 
of jazz history. 
¢ PLUS many other features: 


A Jazz History, Jazz Analysis (with music), Basic 
Record Guide, Record Companies, Jazz Organi- 
tations, etc., etc. 


SPECIAL COMBINATION OFFER: 
The Encyclopedia of Jazz, regular 
price—$10.00, plus | year's subscrip- 
tion to Down Beat ($7.00). 
Value $17.00. You get BOTH for only 
$13.50! 


Totai 


' 

- Maher Publications, Inc. 

' 2001 Calumet, Chicago 16, Ill. 

; RETURN Please send me The Encyclopedia of Jazz and enter my subscription tc 

' THIS Down Beat for | year (26 issues). 

; MONEY. CJ | enclose $13.50 (instead of the regular price of $17.00) 

: C) | enclose $7.00 for a one year subscription to Down Beat alone 

1 SAVING 

Hi Name 

' COUPON 

7 c Street & No. 

1 TODAY 

' City Zone State 

: 61356 
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EXPLANATION OF SYMBOLS: b—baliroom; h—hotel; nc—night club; cl—cocktail lounge; r—restaurant; 
t—theater; cc—country club; rh—roadhouse; pc—private club; NYC—New York City; ABC—Associated 
Booking Corp. (Joe Glaser), 745 Fifth Ave., NYC; AP—Allisbrook-Pumphrey, Richmond, Va.; AT—Abe Tur- 
chen, 309 W. 57th St., NYC; GAC—General Artists Corp., RKO Bidg., NYC; JKA—Jack Kurtze Agency, 2/4 
N. Canon Dr., Beverly Hills, Calif.; McC—McConkey Artists, 1780 Ghedeenn, NYC; MCA—Music Corp. of 
America, 598 Madison Ave., NYC; GG—Gale-Gale Agency, 48 W. 48th St.. NYC—Ol—Orchestras, Inc., 
c/o Bill Black, 332 S$. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Ill.; RMA—Reg. Marshall Agency, 667! Sunset Bivd., 
Hollywood, Calif.; SAC—Shaw Artists Corp., 565 Fifth Ave.. NYC; UA—Universal Attractions, 2 Park Ave 
NYC; WA—Willard Alexander, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, NYC; WMA—William Morris Agency, 1740 Broadway 
NYC; NOS—National Orchestra Service, 161! City National Bank Building, Omaha, Neb 
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/7-17, me 

llawkins Erskine (Ebony) Cleveland 
out 6/3, ne; (Pe ) Philadelphia, Pa 
10, me 

Hleywood, Eddy (New Frontier) La Ve 
Nev out 6/4, h 

Hiawatha’s Musical Tribe (Glen) Ne 
N. J rh 

liolmes, Alan (De Soto) Savannah, Ga 


Iiunt, Pee Wee (On Tour West) GAt 
Jackson, Bull Moose (Carr's Be h) Annay 
Md., 6/14-17, n« 
aguar (Harmon A 
land, out 6/9, px 
quet, Illinois (Zanzibar) Buffalo, N. \ 


r Force Base) Newft« 


i/4, on (Flame) Detroit, Mich b/s-1 
(Pep's) Philadelphia, Pa., 6/18-24, 1 
Jay Messengers (Crown Propeller) ! 

out 6/3. ne 
Johnsot Buddy (On Tour South) GG 
Johnson, J. J. & Kai Winding (Colon 
ern) Toronto inada, 6/15-24, n« 
Jordan, Louis (Zardi’s) Hollywood, Cal 
o/l4 ne; (Harral ) Stateline, Nev 
7/1, m 
Kallao, Alex (Embers) NYC, out 6/10, 1 
Krupa, Gene (Ridge Crest) Rochester N 
out 6/3 el; (Colonial) loronto ( 
4-11, ne; (Starlite Drive-In) Oaklaw) 


15-21, t 
Little Walkin’ Willie (Palms) Hallandals 
1s-24, n 
Mann, Mickey (('n Tour Western M 
McCune, Bill (lvanhoe) Miami Beach, | 





McLawler, Sara (Mandy's) Buffalo, N 
6/12-19. r 

Mel tial Ma n (Bake Keyboard 
troit, Mich., out 6/17, n 

Milt Amos (Un Tour West Coast) SA 


Milton, Ray (Ebony) Cleveland, Ohio, out 
ic; (Apache) Dayton, Ohio, 6/14-15) 
Modern Jazz Quartet (Blue Note) Cl! 
out 6/9; (Cotton Club) Cleveland, Oh 
7/il, ne 
Monte, Mark (Plaza) NY‘ 
Morgan, Al (Steak House) Chicago, out 
Morris, Joe (On Tour South) SAC 
Murphy, Turk (Crest)) Detroit M 
s (Chase) Detroit Mich., h 


Orioles (Apache) Dayton, Ohio, out /%, 
(Orchid) Kansas City, Mo., 6/10-13, n 

Peterson, Oscar (Peacock Alley) St I 
Mo., out 6/9, ne; (Rouge) River he 
Mic! 6/12-1 n 

Powell, Chri (Zanzibar) Butfal mm. 2 
10, ne; (S} row Beach) Annapolis, M 

19-24, me 
Powell, Jesse (On Tour East) SAC 


Rampagers (Alary’s) St. Paul, Minn rh 
lt N. 


o, George (Syracuse) Syracuse, 











lioacl Max—Clifford Brown (Cottor 
Cleveland, Ohio out, ¢ : Kt 
liouge Mich., 6/5-10, ne; (T 
Wi 6/15-23, cl 
hioces Buddy (Hoffman Beach House) |! 
Pleasant, N. J., h 
tw r Shorty (Jazz City) Hollywood, ¢ 
nut 6/7, ne; (Palladium) Hollywood 
28 29 r 
liott (Kansa ty ) Kar 
Mo it 7/7, p 
Salt City Fiwe (Caparella’s) Buffak 
out 6/10, me 
earing, George (Basin Street) NY‘ 
(Copa) Pitt irgh, Pa., 7-1 n 
Smith, Johnny (Red Hill) Pennsauker A 
15-17, cl; (Birdland) NYC, in 1,3 
Smith, Somethin’ (Ankara) Pittsburgh 
6/11-7/1, ne 
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@HIRTY CENTS PER WORD 
= MINIMUM TEN WORDS 
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Secti 
REMITTANCE MUST ACCOMPANY COPY — 
g COUNT NAME, ADDRESS, CITY AND STATE 











SDEADLINE: 5 WEEKS PRIOR TO PUBLICATION 
© 20% NUMBER SERVICE: 50c EXTRA 
ARRANGEMENTS 
DA VE PELL STYLED arrangements for trumpet, 
trombone, tenor, alto-bary, rhythm. B_ Eber- 
hart, P. O. Box 323, East Lansing, Michigan. 
TENOR BAND SCORES (Arrangements)——Un- | 
sual Offer! Write! “Cardinal’”—95 Thurman 
»treet 


Prov. 5, R.I. 

LEARN “ARRANGING through individual lessons. 
In person or by mail. Albert Levy 1780 E. 
13th St., Brooklyn 29, New York. 


SWING PIANO—BY MAIL. 


sons $3.00; (samples) over fifty publications. 
Phil Breton Publication, P. O. Box 1402, 
Omaha 8, Neb. 

BANDLEADERS—Avoid that “Stock Sound.” 
Special Arrangements styled to fit your 
croup ... Lead sheets, piano scores, copying, 
ete. For information write Metro Arrange- 
1 325 145th Street, New York 36, 
N. 





SPECIALS! Trumpet Tenor ete: ‘Cae 
Alto Tenor and Trumpet Alto Tenor Trom- 
bone arrangements. Music Arranging Service, 
24 Lincoln Ave., Pittsford, N. Y. 

TENOR BAND ARRANGEMENTS. 
write: Bob Bullard, 
wood, Illinois. 





For details 
1118 North Sixth, May- 


DIXIELAND ARRANGEMENTS—75c each. Zep 
Meissner, 5015 Biloxi, North Hollywood, Calif. 


SPECIAL ARRANGEMENTS for the 
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Monday Jam Sessions 
Bob Harvey's Band 
@ Bumps Meyers, Tenor 
@ Jake Porter, Cornet 
@ Brother Woodman, Tenor 
@ Clora Bryant, Trumpet 
@ Bill Green, Tenor 
@ Linyd Gienn, Piano 
@ Vernon Gower, Bass 
; Bob Harvey, Dru ums 
MEL-O-DEE CAFE 





Featuring Sensational Trumpet Of 
TEDDY BUCKNER 

%& Harvey Brooks, Piano 

%& Jesse Sailes, Drums 

% Bill Woodman Sr., Trombone 

% Joe Darensbourg, Clarinet 

*% Art Edwards, Bass 


400 CLUB 


113 B'way, Glendale Cli 2-9035 
New Orleans Jazz Nitely By The 
World's Greatest Dixieland Musicians 


3330 W. 8th St. Closed Mondays DU 2-0330 





HOWARD RUMSEY'S 
Lighthouse All-Stars 


THE LIGHTHOUSE 


Hermosa Beach 
Top Modern Jazz Names 
In Concert 





SHORTY ROGERS 
and his 
GIANTS 
Playing Nightly 


JAZZ CITY 
Symphony Sid Broadcasting Nightly 


Hollywood Bivd. at Western 
No Admission 


Jazz International Every Tuesday Night 


HO 4-8446 
No Cover 





ZARDI'S JAZZLAND 





band. For free list and information write Hy 4 
Schindell, 2020 Ave. X, Bklyn, 35, N. Y. Opening June | 
epee = LOUIS JORDAN 
FOR SALE and his 
ge : | TYMPANI FIVE 
— ass. Flexibles, | 6315 Hollywood Bivd., (at Vine) 
ete. Busse ted. Bo: ollywoo ivd., (la i 
> nlumet, — e x 738, Down Beat, 2001 HO 5-3388 
NEW WHITE ORCHESTRA COATS SINGLE OPERATORS! 


BREASTED $15. USE 
COATS SINGLE BREASTED $5. TUXEDO TROU- 
SERS $4. wat UNIFORMS, 1210 JEFFERSON, 


CHICAGO 

STRADIVARIUS violin, | Built ‘approximately 1730, 
papers to verify. Box 746, Down Beat, 2001 
Calumet Ave., Chgo. 

PERSONAL DRUM INSTRUCTOR ; ave vailable, pri- 
vate, Reading instinctive jazz drumming 
taught. Recommended to anyone LOngbeach 
1-1133, 3, Room 620, Chicago. 





WRITE SONGS??? Read “Songwriter's nee 
magazine, 1650-DB Rroadway, New York 19 
25e copy: $2 year. 





S 

‘cs ORCHESTRA STATIONERY 
irds, adeards. Samples, 
i4, Pottstown, Pa. 


23,000 COMEDY LINES, bits, parodies, routines! 
Free Catalog. Write: ROBERT ORBEN, 78-11 
roun BOULEVARD, BAYSIDE 64, NEW 
I 


SONGWRITERS! 
int 
EED. 

Masters, 


= 
— 
“gd Business 
Jerry's, P. O. Box 











” Musie composed, arranged, 
.»_ recorded. ALL WORK GUARAN- 
Information FREE. Five Star Music 
807 Beacon Building, Boston, Mass. 


ACCEPTED ~ SONGS of our members promoted 


ee to publishers and record companies. 
rite for details, M-O-S-S. Inc., One East 
nd St., New York 17, N. Y 


package rate. 
for particulars write 
Advertising Dept.. DOWN BEAT 
200! Calumet, Chgo 16, Ill. 





List your club or ballroom at our special 





MUSICIANS 











Classified Section 
(Continued) 
INSTRUMENTAL JAZZ—Sensational offer. 


for free information: Box 223, Astor 
Boston 23, Mass. 


RECORDINGS 


Write 


Station, 


50 COMMERCIAL RECORDS | of your own song 


custom made at low cost. 
Beacon Bidg., Boston, Mass. 


RECORDS 
FREE LP BONUS nang £ Write ARG 341 
Cooper Station N.Y. 
FREE CATALOG. Hard - to - get JAZZ Records. 
Rose, 211 East 15, NYC 3 
RECORD SALE! Rare Jazz and Swing. Lists 
Revere Music, 344 Mountain, Revere, Mass. ! 


Sterling Records, 25 








FOR PIANO 





MODERN PIANO TRENDS—Advanced mod- 
ern ideas for the professional pianist 


scription 


—8 back issues $3.00. 6 month sub- 
$2.50 





88—MODERN BLOCK CHORD PROGRES- 
SIONS. Examples and exercises for the 
progressive pianist 
80—THE BLOCK CHORD STYLE. Full ex- 
planation and examples of this modern 
= — including a blockchord har- 
49—DESCENDING PIANO RUNS. For the 
= hand. Modern runs to fit the most 
used chord combinations 
904—ASCENDING PIANO RUNS. For the right 
hand in all popular keys...........-. 


50 





369—PLAY POPULAR PIANO BY CHORDS. The 
sensational Walter Stuart system of piano 
instruction without bass clef. Complete ‘18 
lesson — 40 song course’’ teaches playing 
from lead sheets. For smi-advanced pianists 
and music teachers. formerly $5.95, now 
ee errr rrr re | 





25 





66—PROGRESSIVE PIANO HARMONIZA- 
TIONS. The modern way of harmonizing 
any —_—, = using unconventional 
chord fi 
354—MODERN "CHORD APPLICATION. How to 
use fourth chords, 9th, llth and 13th 
chords in modern jazz piano styling. . 
364—LEFT HAND IDEAS FOR MODERN 
PIANISTS and how to apply them 
366—HOW TO ACCOMPANY VOCALISTS on 
= piano. Six effective styles of piano 
accompaniments clearly illustrated..... 
353—SINGLE NOTE IMPROVISATIONS. Ad- 
} jazz — Ane fit the most used 
hord progressions ..........++-+-5. 
980—MODERN TAD ACCOMPANIMENTS 
ae b play off-beat bop piano back- 
o12—Enonos BUILT BY FOURTH INTER- 
VALS. A chart of ultramodern 3, 4, 5 
and 6 note chords and how to substitute 
them for conventional chords. 
940—NEW CHORDS FOR STANDARD HITS. 
Exciting, different harmonizations of all 


376—MODERN CHORD PROGRESSIONS FOR 
PIANO. How to transform sheet music 
=_ into modern extended chord posi- 


345—MAMBO RHYTHM PATTERNS FOR 
PIANO einen 


the best known all-time hits......... $1.0 


715 
715 


50 


50 








FOR ALL INSTRUMENTS 





499—HOW TO CREATE YOUR OWN 
CHORUSES. Walter Stuart's Famous jig 
«vstem of Ad-Lib improvising $l 


JAZZ 


Saw 


26 





43—CHORD CONSTRUCTION AND ANALYSIS 
How to use chords as fill-ins, background 
for correct improvising, etc.... 

57—HOW TO MEMORIZE MUSIC. A scientific 
method with exercises that develop and 
| go the capacity for epee mu- 

959—SIGHT READING TECHNIQUE. A tested 
practical method that will impreve your 
sight reading 

52—HOW TO HARMONIZE MELODIES. The 
principles of improvising correct harmonic 
progressions for any melody. 

— CHART, 132 popula 


sheet music 

04— MODERN CHORD SUBSTITUTIONS, chart 
of chords that may be used in place of 
any regular major, minor, and 7th chords 

902—PROGRESSIVE JAZZ PASSAGES. Typica! 
Be-bop examples in all popular keys 

371—MODERN BLUES STYLES. New style 
blues examples for all treble clef in 
struments 

372—NEW STYLE ” AD- LIB SOLOS Modern 
themes with ad-lib take-offs For all 
treble clef instruments (chord symbols 
Included) 

16—HOW TO PLAY BE-BOP Full, analysis 
theory and manv examoles 

907—HOW TO REHARMONIZE SONGS. In 
structions in finding more modern sub 
stitute chords for conventional sheet mu- 
sic harmony ae 


50 


50 


$1.00 


50 


50 


50 


75 


$1 25 


$1 50 





Money Bock Guarantee on Everything 





FREE CATALOG OF 500 PUBLICATIONS 





PLEASE ORDER BY NUMBER 


421-D Chestnut St., Union, N J 





WALTER STUART music studie inc. 

















NEW SELMERS! 


Selmer c=) TRUMPET 


Try one quick—you're in for some eye-popping 
surprises. From leader pipe to bell it’s been re- 
designed around a big new .468 bore. The big 
sound is there all the way, but edged with typical 
Selmer brilliance. High notes are so full-sounding 
you'll step back and try them again to convince 
yourself they blow that easy. And you'll like the 
flexibility and free blowing so important to modern 
playing styles. Obey that impulse; visit your 
Selmer dealer right away and ask to try the 25 bore 
trumpet. (Four other bores are also available.) 


New Selmer (Paris) Cornet brings you acoustical 
improvements for amazing carrying power and ton- 
al breadth. Valve action is fast, consistent—intona- 
tion is superb. Try it now at your Selmer dealer's. 


Selmer 


ELKHART, INDIANA 


Selmer c-> TROMBONE 


The bore: .495; the bell: 7%; the result: a trom- 
bone of exceptional versatility and tonal balance. 
Chrome-plated drawn nickel silver slides are so 
slick and smooth they need no breaking in. Slides 
are wider too, balanced for easy handling and com- 
fortable playing. To test its intonation is an ex- 
perience—try the low register! But put it through 
any test. See if you don’t agree; you're sure to 
play better with this new Selmer. Your Selmer dealer 
will arrange for you to prove it—see him soon. 


FREE 


illustrated brochure 
describing many 

exciting features of 
the Selmer (Paris) Name 


Please send free illustrated brochure. 


Trumpet [_] Trombone[_] Cornet [_] 


| am interested in the new Selmer (Paris) 





Trumpet, Trombone 
and Cornet. Write Address 





for your copy now! 
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SELMER, INC., Elkhart, Indiana. Dept. C6! 
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